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Trucks That Rain Death Upward 


HE INTERNATIONAL HALF-TRACK is a 
j emote that carries its own pavement. 
It can speed over bog, sand, mud and 
mountain ... carrying armed-to-the-teeth 
personnel to seize and hold a position, 
or toting fast anti-aircraft firepower that 
rains death upward. 

The International Half-Track is prov- 
ing on the world’s battlefronts that it can 
take it, as well as dish it out. It should. It’s 
a brother under the armor to the Interna- 
tional Truck that was the /argest selling 
heavy-duty truck on the market when civil- 
ian trucks were still being made. 


When the story of this war is written, 
the nation’s trucks will contribute one of 
the most glorious chapters. A vital part 
of this war is being waged on the high- 
ways of America, where trucks defy time, 
distance, and weather. They haul mate- 
rials to keep the wheels of America’s war 
production turning, and food supplies to 


feed America’s great army of industry. 


Trucks must work harder and longer, 
to the last possible mile, because there 
aren't any new trucks to take their places. 
That means that every truck on the road 
today must be babied and serviced to give 
better and longer wear than was ever ex- 
pected of trucks before. 


And International civilian truck serv- 
ice—the largest company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization in the world—is now a war- 
time truck service. More alert and more 
efficient than ever to keep your trucks on 
their jobs. Whether they’re International 
Trucks or any other make, bring them to 
an International Branch or Dealer. You'll 
find International service close at hand 
—pledged to keep your trucks rolling— 
pledged to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


MAJOR WAR PRODUCTS BUILT BY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Half-Track Military Vehicles Torpedoes 
Artillery Prime Movers 
Automatic Airplane Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts Military Trucks 
Military Tractors 
Steel Products for Military Use 
Aerodrome Control Trucks 

Armored Scout Car Hulls 
High Speed 155 mm. Gun Carriages 
Gun Loaders 
Airplane Engine Cowling Assemblies 
Tank Transmissions 
Blood Bank Refrigerators 
Shells Gun Carriages 
Adapter Boosters ‘Trackers 
Marine Corps Invasion Ice Chests 
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Industry is helping win the war... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 
—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 


conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 
a decisive victory. 


guns, ships and other instruments of war — must 
Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce 


— beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 
world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate 
economic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 


cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 


interdependence. 


ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 
only by sustained industrial production and by 


and in other nations can be gained and maintained 


The people of this country, in common with the 
people of other lands, will prosper materially and 
spiritually when this war is ended x 

but only if plans world-wide in 

scope are formulated promptly for § 
A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 


Huntington Works 


SK 
Awarded to 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N. Y. 





HIDDEN from HOSTILE EYES 


—_— war plants are possible targets 
for bombing raids. They must be hidden 
from hostile eyes, and from ingenious 
photographic films which strip the decep- 
tion from synthetic camouflage. Skillful 
landscaping and real trees must be em- 
ployed, to give natural concealment. 
Thus, an eastern tree nursery not long 
ago received an order for thousands of 
evergreens and hardwoods. Today, those 
transplanted nurseries help to hide facto- 
ries vital to the war effort. But first, trucks 
had to be provided, to ship the trees— 


miles of burlap to pack the roots—cranes 
to lift trees weighing tons. 

Time is vital in supplying credit to meet 
such war demands. The local bank was 
consulted. That bank in turn talked with 
The Chase, its correspondent in New York. 
A loan was quickly arranged by the two 
banks, to cover the cost of moving whole 
forests a hundred miles to safeguard war 
production. Credit supplied by American 
commercial banks is helping in hundreds 
of similar ways to deliver fighting ma- 
chines to fighting men the world over. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PEACE PLANS 


More and more business men are talking 
about post-war planning. Still, according to 
surveys, few are actually at work, planning. 

Because they were not prepared for 
peace, 100,000 companies went out of busi- 
ness after the last war. The shift from war 
to peace lines was too fast, too drastic. 

Will the same thing happen again? 

We hope not. And a story in the next 
issue, “How TO PLAN For Peace,” by Cy 
Norton, should help you to get started on 
post-war planning, if you haven't already 
begun. 

As usual, Author Norton writes from ex- 
perience in the field, backing up his argu- 
ments with interesting case studies. No 
matter how big or small your company, 
this story is for you. 


PROLONGING TOOL LIFE 


Axel Lundbye, big, rambunctious chief 
engineer for a famous publishing house, 
recently developed a_ practical, foolproof 
process for multiplying the life of cutting 
and forming tools. 

“It seems too good to be true,” says 
Lundbye. Already, however, the process is 
working wonders on many industrial fronts, 
for all rights to it have been given to in- 
dustry in the interests of winning the war. 

So far, more than 200 American and 
Canadian companies have put Axel Lund- 
bye’s idea to work, and we hope to make 
his process available to many more next 
issue, when we bring you a detailed ac- 
count of the development. 

The story is called “AXEL vs. THE Axis.” 
The author is Webb Waldron. 


EXPORTING NEXT 


After this war, America, for the most 
part, will have the job of rebuilding a war- 
shattered world. And this job will, without 
a doubt, open up new, 
huge exporting oppor- 
tunities. 

We will not only take 
over markets heretofore 
dominated by Germany 
and Japan; we will also 
share in the industrial 
development of China, 
Russia and all of South 
America. “Certainly, no American who gets 
into exporting will be handicapped for lack 
of opportunity,” says H. S. Kahm, whose 
story, “Post-War OpporTUNITIES IN Export- 
ING,” appears next issue. 





PS. 


One way, perhaps the only way, to “black 
out” industrial accidents is to remove the 
industrial misfit or accident-prone and put 
him at tasks where he is an asset rather 
than a liability. 

This is now being done in England 
through the use of a test, technically called 
“aesthetokinetic.” A story in an early issue 
will bring you all the details. 
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The meteoric job that Forses is doing 
deserves commendation. The industries of 
this country are certainly proving to the 
world what can be accomplished through the 
process of our free enterprise system, and 
Forses is contributing splendidly to the ef- 
forts of industry. 

Your fearless and straightforward editorial 
approach helps give us all a greater faith in 
the future of our country. When the Axis 
powers are completely destroyed, there will 
be a new and deeper appreciation of Ameri- 
can business. Then I believe our democratic 
process may work anew, as it was originally 
intended, so that the people of our great 
nation may once again have hopes, aspira- 
tions and dreams of a future where diligent 
work and personal initiative give their own 
just rewards.—S. G. Litt e, president, Gen- 
eral Features Corp., New York, N. Y. 


AMEN 


I read with particular interest the letter 
under “Readers Say” by Andrew H. Gardner 
[Forses, April 15], and I am glad to see 
that it looks like some of our Yankee friends 
are beginning to appreciate what a valuable 
man Senator Byrd really is. 

We Virginians have known this for years 
and we owe it directly to Senator Byrd that 
today Virginia is out of debt and has a siz- 
able surplus invested in war bonds, and if 
he were given a chance I believe he would 
do the same thing for the United States 
Government, and I would like to add “Amen 
Brother” to what Andrew H. Gardner said. 
—W. S. Peestes Jr., vice-president, W. S. 
Peebles & Co., Lawrenceville, Va. 


BENEFITED 


I wish to congratulate you on the remark- 
able stock market articles by Joseph D. 
Goodman. I have profited considerably there- 
by. I have followed his column for a number 
of years, and well recollect his forecast of the 
terrible decline in 1937, when he stated, in 
advance, almost exactly the prices to which 
leading stocks would fall—and they went 
there.—Epwarp A. C. Armstronc, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


FITTING 


As a subscriber and cover-to-cover reader 
of Forses, I am always delighted when com- 
ing to the last page [Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life] to be reminded that, after all 
is said and done, all that we have, all that 
we plan, all that we hope to be, is through 
the grace of God. It is fitting and proper 
that such a magazine as Forses should 
keep this in front of the reader—Benpt P 
PETERSEN, Birmingham, Ala. 


USEFUL 


I find Forses very interesting and quite 
useful in teaching salesmanship and business 
and office work.—O. W. Smirtn, Faribault, 
Minn. 
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Prediction: If the war ends before 
next election, so will the New Deal 
Administration. 


Almost every community is prospering. 


Both saving and spending are on a 
high plane. 


Strikes will bring legislation striking 
at organized labor. 


Cancellation of war orders are releas- 
ing thousands of workers for service 


or other war jobs. 


Rubberwise, the worst will soon be 
over. 


The stock market isn’t inflated. 
If you can avoid it, don’t travel. 
Vaster offensives loom. 


After temporary dislocation, a_post- 
war boom seems likely. 


But sooner or later a day of reckoning 
for the war’s immeasurable destruc- 


tion will come. 


Today, more than ever before, saving 
is a virtue. Also patriotic. 


Instalment debt is at a new low. 
Ditto farm mortgage debt. 


Vacations are compatible with victory- 
winning. 


Wages hold the key to inflation. 
The impending 20% withholding tax 
won't boost the popularity of poli- 


ticians. 


Our domination of the air dooms Hit- 
ler, Hirohito, Mussolini. 


Day-and-night bombing will make 
Hitler see the light—and darkness. 


Will Lewis lead the parade when our 


boys come marching home? 


Selling short, now mounting, may 
prove shortsighted. 
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“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombings, 
shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. . . . Wire repair 


crews are made up of four men, Three stand guard while the other works.’ 
(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent) 


Telephone Exchange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men 
built it under fire. And it has 
been kept built. The “Guadal- 
canal Tel & Tel” covers well 
over a thousand miles of wire. 


getting along with less here so 
they can have more over there. 


Telephone lines are life-lines 
and production lines in a war. 
Thanks for helping to keep the 
Long Distance wires open for- 
vital calls to war-busy centers. 


That is where some of your tele- 
phone material went. It’s fight- 


ing on other fronts, too. We’re WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Give This Book To Someone in the Service! 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he edit a truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often for courage and cheer. 
—— — — — — — —Return Coupon With Only $2 for Your Copy-- = - - = 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 6- 
Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life’’ to: (N. Y.C. 
add 2 cents). 
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ALL THY GETTING, 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 





By THE EDITOR 


Day of Thanksgiving to Lewis? 


Should President Roosevelt immediately declare a day of 
National Thanksgiving to John L. Lewis for having con- 
descended to grant a second brief “truce”? Wouldn’t such a 
tribute be enthusiastically joined in by all our armed forces 
on battlefronts and on the ocean? This fortnight’s respite 
insures, for that period, no interruption in America’s war- 
waging. Surely, this constitutes occasion for unrestrained 
rejoicing. Mr. Lewis had come to be generally regarded as 
the most despicable, traitorous, defiant citizen in the land. 
His tardy decision not to stop all coal production for an- 
other two weeks reveals the extent of his patriotism. 

True, he continues to defy the rules and regulations ap- 
plied to everybody else, continues to flout our constituted 
governmental agencies, continues to regard himself as a law 
unto himself, as superior to the United States Government. 
Perhaps the fact that he contributed infinitely more than 
anyone else ever contributed to the election of a President 
is responsible for his assumption that he is entitled to 
unique privileges, license. 

A highly-educated soldier stationed in a Texas camp said 
to me the other day: “I wish John L. Lewis would pay us 
a visit. I don’t think he would convulse the country any 
more.’ 


Roosevelt's Tall Undertaking 


In pledging himself to insure the world “freedom from 
want,” President Roosevelt has shouldered a tall obliga- 
tion. When he first sought election to the Presidency, he 
promised Americans “a more abundant life.” The record 
tells how far he succeeded, how far short he fell of succeed- 
ing. Year after year nothing but depression, unemployment, 


' were suffered. It is profoundly to be hoped that the policy 


he followed domestically will not be followed internationally. 
You will recall that pigs galore were slaughtered, that cot- 
ton was plowed under, that it was made a punishable of- 
fense for farmers to raise normal crops, that scarcity was 
enthroned, abundance prohibited. 

Are not some of the highest-ups at Washington allowing 
idealism to carry them ridiculously far away from realism? 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, especially, has indulged 
in pipe dreams. Reporting a speech made recently by this 
writer, the Milwaukee Sentinel said: 


While opposing an isolationist stand for this country, he said he 
“prayed we won’t be misled too dangerously far in the other direc- 
tion. I hope the United States won’t be represented at the peace table 
solely by political idealists. Some of the speeches of Wallace and 
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Hopkins, as well as some words from still higher sources, both male 
and female, lead one to feel that, if they had their way, the U. S. 
would volunteer for the role of Atlas upholding the world.” : 

Isolationism, no—a thousand times no! But greater wis- 
dom must be exercised by those in power at Washington in 
attempting to guarantee universal “more abundant life” 
than they exercised in trying to bring about such a blessing 
at home. 

Around the peace table it is infinitely essential that our 
politicians be supplemented by the best business brains of 
America, men who have demonstrated outstanding practical 
ability, who have distinguished themselves by their far- 
sightedness, by their organizational capacity, by their genius 
for achieving fruitful results. 

* 
It could well be written: MANagement. 
* 


Compliment to Business Man 


I have just had the pleasure of attending a luncheon given 
in honor of President Benes of Czecho-slovakia by Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International Business Machines. 
one of many similar functions successfully arranged by this 
business leader. A former president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, a frequent visitor to many foreign 
countries in pre-war days, the recipient of honors from 
various countries, Mr. Watson was once characterized by 
this writer as “America’s Ambassador at Large.” 

I was interested, therefore, when told at this luncheon 
that President Roosevelt had once made the observation re- 
garding heads or other notables of foreign countries visit- 
ing the United States, “I take care of them in Washington. 
I have learned to rely confidently upon Tom Watson to take 
care of them in New York.” 


They're Full of Fight 


The writer has been traveling over the Middle-West. 
Talks with many soldiers—trains and towns are crowded 
with them—brought only one complaint: The delay in send- 
ing them overseas. Without exception, they voiced fierce 
eagerness to get into battle. Many feel that, after months 
of it, they have had sufficient training. The monotony of 
their daily routine irks them. They itch for action. In effect, 
all said: “Soldiers are supposed to fight. We want to get 
into the fight right away. The sooner we do, the quicker the 
war will be over.” 

Instead of Japan’s barbarities, including the murder of 


9 








captured airmen and the sinking of a hospital ship, having , 


struck fear into their hearts, the effect has been exactly the 
opposite, has made them more anxious than ever to wreak 
revenge. 


Hitler and our other enemies imagined Americans were 
6“ ” 
soft”! 


Industry Playing Fair with U.S. 


Certain functionaries at Washington are pinning medals 
on themselves for having “recovered,” for the Government 
and taxpayers, huge sums by renegotiation of war con- 
tracts. Their press agents’ statements would lead the Ameri- 
can people to believe that, but for their vigilance, billions 
of dollars would have been unjustifiably pocketed by sup- 
pliers of war materials. The impression has been conveyed 
that corporation managements were rapacious, mercenary, 
unpatriotic, but that they have been “caught” by govern- 
mental sleuths and severely shaken down. Washington for 
years has sought to blacken American business, American 
enterprise. Therefore, it is quite in line that the official 
claim should be made that “renegotiation has saved more 
than $2,475,000,000 for the Government so far.” 

One company president, who has been co-operating whole- 
heartedly with Washington in its war-winning efforts, writes 
FORBES: 


Out of each $1,000,000,000 of savings by renegotiation of war con- 
tracts reported, about $700,000,000 is the result of reductions in 
prices obtained by procurement officers on contracts for unshipped 
and future shipments of goods. In other words, these savings have 
nothing whatever to do with renegotiation. 

The Truman Committee has pointed out that of the $300,000,000 
left out of the billion, about 75% would have been recovered anyway 
through tax and excess profits tax laws, if there had been no re- 
negotiation whatever. Hence, the actual savings out of each $1,000,- 
000,000 is about $75,000,000, or less than one per cent. .. . 

The question can, therefore, be raised as to whether this saving 
could not be accomplished more easily by less complicated methods. 

The one thing industry is interested in is to come out of this war 
with an excellent reputation. American industry has done a perfectly 
superb job of producing the implements of war. The Truman Com- 
mittee thas indicated there are 85,000 contracts to be renegotiated, 
but that in the first 10 months only 203 had actually been completed. 
The question is whether the task of renegotiation is humanly possible. 

I personally am anxious that the renegotiation job be completed. 
Industry does not want to profiteer. All that we want is to get this 
job back of us so that when peace comes we can go forward into 
the post-war world without a hangover from the past, and without 
the demagogues charging us with profiteering. 


Have you not reached the firm conclusion that industry 
has done and is doing a better job in Washington? I have. 


Industry Treks Westward 


Each Census records the center of population in the 
United States. Always, without fail, since the first count 
was taken, in 1790, the trend of population has been West- 
ward, nine times also Southward, six times Northward. No 
such official information is available covering the geograph- 
ical trend of industry. But it is very clearly manifest that 
industry in recent years, and particularly in the last two 
years, has trekked Westward as never before; also South- 
ward, 

Between 1910 and 1920 the center of population advanced 
almost 10 miles Westward, to 1.9 miles West of Whitehall, 


, Owen County, Indiana, and one-fifth of a mile Northward, 


During the next 10 years, the pivotal population point was 
22.3 miles farther West and 7.6 miles farther South. Next, 
by 1940, the hub was 13 miles to the West, almost 8 miles 
to the South. 

Just as “trade follows the flag,” population follows indus. 
try. It is a foregone conclusion that the 1950 census will 
reveal that the industrial movement has been most pro. 
nouncedly Westward and Southward. We are witnessing an 
unprecedented migration of industry in these two direc. 
tions. Ponder what is occurring on the Pacific Coast. From 
Seattle to Southern California industry has boomed extra. 
ordinarily under the stimulus of governmental spending for 
war waging. 

Take California. Its population has increased almost 
1,000,000 in two years. In Southern California alone more 
than 300,000 wage earners are being employed by war. 
fostered aircraft companies. Shipbuilding, too, has been 
expanded tremendously in California, as well as in Oregon 
and Washington. This area has blossomed in steel-making, 
in aluminum, in synthetic rubber, in meat packing, in oil, 
in stock-raising, in movie-making, and other diversified in- 
dustries. The Government has spent something like $4,000,- 
000,000 in California during the last 12 months. The State’s 
foremost bank, A. P. Giannini’s Bank of America, has added 
$700,000,000 to its deposits in one year, an unmatched 
record, indicating that it is heading for third place among 
the country’s largest banks. 

With the prospective opening up of the Orient for in- 
creased commerce under the new world order, the Pacific 
Coast stands to benefit substantially, permanently. 

Industry plainly is acting on Horace Greeley’s famous 
advice, “Go West, young man.” 

* 
Taking advantage of others disadvantages you. 
2 


About What Leaders Get 


A stockholder of one company recently wrote: “The 
chairman now gets more than the President of the United 
States.” Publication of this statement [Forses, April 1, 
p. 23] has elicited from one highly-responsible leader the 
following: 

It is frequently argued that business executives should net receive 
a greater salary than the $75,000 paid to the President of the United 


States, but that isn’t the whole story. 
The President receives the following: 


CREEL Gane sce Reed Eskew s os boss cosh eesnscndhadces $ 75,000 








For operating White House, except food.................- 150,000 
I Sk nw ahaa oe diinedankdse babes dee'e 30,000 
Private railroad car, telephone, telegraph, etc., say......... 5,000 
Total not including Executive Office Expense............. $260,000 
Income Tax on $75,000 at 1938 rates (pre-war)........... 18,780 
I I NO 60.56 0% 90. b 00540 Asa nea enenens $241,220 


A private salary to yield the same sum after taxes at 1938 rates 
would be $674,000. 

Today after income taxes at 1942 rates the President receives 
$216,180. A private salary to yield this sum after taxes would be 
$1,600,000. 

Nobody begrudges the President of the United States the income 
he receives for his great office, but it should not be baldly stated 
that some corporate salaries exceed the President’s. 
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Every wife is still a bride-to-be 


A the end of the war American wives 

will want to be brides all over 
again, start housekeeping afresh, refurnish 
their homes and refurbish their lives with 
sparkling new possessions for happy living. 
Not only new articles to replace the old 
and worn, but entirely new models that 
make it more fun to keep house. Automatic 
kitchen™ equipment, electrical appliances 
that make better waffles, coffee, toast... 

Paradoxically, in an era of plenty, the 
manufacturer’s chief problem may be ma- 
terials. Not because there will be too few, 
but because there will be so many! 

In addition to all the familiar materials, 
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there will be a bewildering array of new 
ones. Metals that once were rare and cost- 
ly. Entirely new alloys to complement 
those for which Revere is renowned. 
Strong, rust-proof, beautiful. But which 
should be used for what purpose? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 
has developed facilities for manufacture 
of the light metals, and is pioneering in 


the production of wholly new alloys that 
can cut manufacturing costs for many 
industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for war. No copper is available for 
anything else. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 
New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave.,New York 
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Action on the Rubber Front 


One of the industry's men of action tells about a 
“production miracle” that could only happen here 





Herbert E. Smith, president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., is famous 
for his leadership, even among 
leaders. With 30 years of out- 
standing service already to his 
credit, he continues to look 
ahead, to envision new horizons. 











OME months before Pearl Harbor 

a leading industrialist asked the 

Government for a “tough assign- 

ment” in the rearmament program— 

and was handed the Bofors anti-air- 
craft gun. 

Developed in Sweden, this amazing 
weapon was sorely needed here on a 
mass-production basis, so the company 
straightaway went to work. The first 
move involved the enormous task of 
transposing 1,400 separate drawings, 
many with their details in foreign lan- 
guages, from the metric system to U. S. 
ordnance standards. And as this re- 
drawing job progressed, the American 
engineers uncovered opportunities for 
design improvements—and made them. 

Simultaneously plans were drawn 
and work begun on the construction 
of a new factory for the job. In 50 
days a five-acre plant was being oper- 
ated by thousands of employees spe- 
cially trained for this new precision 
work; and the first completed gun was 
turned out, weeks ahead of schedule, 
four months after the first blueprints 
arrived. 

In itself, such a development may 
not surprise the layman in this day of 
industrial miracles. But what is sur- 
prising about it is that this achieve- 
ment was accomplished not by an ex- 
perienced ordnance manufacturer, but 
by a rubber company! 

On the strength of scores of such 
incidents, I can’t help but feel that the 
rubber industry’s conversion to war 
work is one of the most fascinating 
industrial stories of our time. Our po- 
sition was unique in that the very 
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By HERBERT E. SMITH 


As told to Paul W. Kearney 


emergency which put us to work also 
severed our main artery of raw mate- 
rial. In short, we found ourselves in 
the sad position of a dairy cut off from 
its milk supply. So the rubber industry 
not only converted from one product 
to another; it also had to change from 
one industry to another. 

Within 60 days after Pearl Harbor, 
one rubber company had 3,600 em- 
ployees making parts for planes and 
is today nearing its goal of 20,000 
workers in that plant. In 10 weeks, a 
tire factory was completely converted 
to tank and anti-tank guns and several 
million dollars worth of tire machin- 
ery was replaced with an equal amount 
of ordnance equipment. 

Another rubber company designed 
and built three plants for the manu- 
facture of tail and wing surfaces and 
other metal sub-assemblies for four 
different airplane manufacturers. With- 
in the year this company’s aircraft fac- 
tory space covered a larger area than 
the mammoth Willow Run plant does 
now; was employing over 25,000 em- 
ployees—40% of them women and 
95% of the total requiring complete 


training for work entirely foreign to ~ 


them. In addition to numerous parts 
and assemblies, this company is today 
turning out a complete land or ship- 


based fighter for the Navy. 


MAKING SHELLS, FUSES, TOO 


Other rubber companies are busily 
producing tank turrets, metallic belt 
links for machine gun cartridges, shat- 
terproof oxygen tanks for high-level 
planes, crankshafts for airplane en- 
gines, pilot seats, trench mortar bases 
and gun carriages. 

At least 12 of the country’s new mu- 
nitions plants are being operated by 
rubber companies. We are making 
cartridges, TNT, fuses, loading shells, 
bagging powder—all remote 
rubber. 

Our industry is doing important 
new things with rubber, too, calling on 


from 


many years of valuable experience, 

I think the outstanding example of 
this is provided by that friendly rival 
of ours whose board chairman has for 
30 years clung tenaciously to the con- 
viction that some day the non-rigid air- 
ship would prove valuable to the coun- 
try in peace or in war. Away back in 
1910 this man, then a young engineer, 
was so impressed by the performance 
of French, British and German blimps 
at the Paris air meet that he brought 
back to this country the specialized 
machinery and the trained men for the 
making of gas bags. In 1925 the first 
American dirigible, the Pilgrim, was 
built. Since then this company has 
poured millions of dollars into research 
and experiment in the field of non- 
rigid airships, despite great technologi- 
cal difficulties and an apathetic impres- 
sion among outsiders that it was all a 
waste of time. 


“PRICELESS” EXPERIMENT 


In that interval that company’s fa- 
mous fleet of blimps has carried over 
400,000 passengers more than 4,000,- 
000 miles without so much as a scratch. 
Far more vital, however, is the fact 
that today, by virtue of this vast ex- 
perience, this rubber company is the 
sole source of those indispensable K- 
ships, which are performing such price- 
less anti-submarine service for the 
Navy on coast-wise patrol! 

In less dramatic but none-the-less 
valuable ways this research work of 
the rubber companies has resulted in 
countless improvements of products 
and processes, both rubber and non- 
rubber. One company—three of whose 
plants received Army-Navy “E’s” on 
the same day—has been working since 
1932 on de-icing equipment for planes. 

Another company, developing as 
simple sounding a thing as a new rivet 
cement, has cut production time on one 
type of pursuit ship by 97 hours. An- 
other’s development cut the curing 
time for rubber boats from two days 
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Smith examines one of the 
rubber industry's impor- 
tant contributions to war: 
Assault wire, latex coated, 
which weighs only 28 
pounds per mile as con- 
trasted to 133 pounds per 
mile for type it replaced 





to 35 minutes. Still another has per- 
fected a pliable rubber film for air- 
plane engine covers, which saves 75 


man-hours formerly required for 
greasing these engines to protect them 
from moisture and corrosion. 

There is almost no end to such ex- 
amples. Many of our companies, for 
instance, made rubberized raincoats 
prior to Pearl Harbor. One, which was 
making 5,000 garments a week for the 
Army in 1940, is now producing more 
than 10 times as many a week. Only 
today these “rubber coats” contain ab- 
solutely no rubber! 

This involved not only adapting a 
new plastic material to new specifica- 
tions. It meant perfecting a new calen- 
dering method for treating the new 
material—developing a new synthetic 
cement to hold the garment together 
in place of rubber cement—and per- 
fecting a totally different process for 
vulcanizing seams. 

These are a few of the unique trans- 
formations that have occurred in the 
rubber industry. Conversion from 
more popular peace products to war 
goods is still another story—and one 
to which you are contributing to no 
small degree. Your golf ball is seeing 
service in a barrage balloon, your 
baby’s rubber pants are now wrapped 
around Signal Corps telephone wire, 
your rubber boots have been convert- 
ed into life-saving suits. 

Examples could be cited of convert- 
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ing many more of the 30,000 different 
rubber products which the rubber in- 
dustry made in peacetime. And when 
you consider that there are 2,500 rub- 
ber parts in the modern airplane, that 
it takes 150,000 pounds of rubber to 
build a battleship, equivalent to all the 
crude rubber in 12,500 average pas- 
senger car tires, the reasons behind the 
disappearance of many farailiar rub- 
ber articles from the market becomes 
apparent. 

This is especially true of your tires, 
which normally consumed three-fourths 
of all the rubber used in this country. 
About 60% of all our rubber still 
goes into tires, but they are military 
tires, including half-ton, eight-foot- 
high tires for heavy bombers’ landing 
wheels and combat tires that will con- 
tinue to run after being punctured by 
machine gun bullets. 


SERVICE MEN AS CONSUMERS 


Men in service are still consumers 
with all the requirements of civilian 
life—and more. They need life-saving 
vests, diving rigs, outfits that resist 
poison gas, winter flying boots, “gaso- 
line satchels” for emergency fuel in 
combat and scout cars, jungle boots, 
etc., as well as the raincoats, hats and 
rubbers they needed as civilians. 

To equip planes and ships and tanks 
and guns, the call comes to our indus- 
try for bullet-sealing hose, dust seals 
for turrets, parts for radio systems, 


bomb-loading equipment, microphone 
bags, deck matting, expansion joints 
and heating ducts. 

One reason why we can go on pro- 
ducing such quantities of essential 
things in the face of a dwindling sup- 
ply of raw materials is that you are 
cheerfully doing without new tires and 
countless other rubber articles. An- 
other important factor has been the 
hearty response in donating old rub- 
ber for scrap which, in 36 hours after 
reaching our plants, is regenerated in- 
to reclaim and mixed with new rub- 
ber to extend the supply. Today, for 
example, we save about five pounds of 
crude rubber on every Army truck tire 
by using reclaimed rubber in the com- 
pound. 


PLASTICS AS SUBSTITUTES 


So this rubber conservation business 
is something that both the armed forces 
and the rubber industry practice as 
well as preach—in a hundred and one 
undreamed of ways. All kinds of 
hospital supplies such as_ sheeting. 
operating pads, invalid cushions, ice 
bags and hot water bottles, formerly 
made of rubber, are now produced of 
plastics or are soon to be. The same 
goes for pilot boots, sterilization bags, 
bomber floorings and propeller covers. 

Conservation is further enhanced by 
our increasing supply of synthetic rub- 
ber, already being used in tires, bullet- 
sealing fuel tanks, barrage balloons, 
submarine battery jars—and many 
other products. 

I know you are tremendously inter- 
ested in the development of the syn- 
thetic rubber program, so one obser- 
vation may not be out of order. It 
took 60 years of hard work to develop 
our crude rubber supply up until the 
time of Pearl Harbor. An army of 
400,000 workers had to tap over 200,- 
000,000 selected trees, covering an 
area of 2,000,000 acres, in order to 
obtain the rubber we consumed in 
this country in one year alone. 

We are undertaking to replace that 
production—the fruit of 60 years’ 
effort—-in two years’ time! 

I submit that no industrial operation 
previously conducted will compare in 
magnitude and technical complexity 
with the synthetic rubber program. So 
let us not become impatient. 

There is still another factor of prime 
importance in the ability of the rub- 
ber industry to come back fighting 
after that knock-down blow of Decem- 
ber 7th. This is the willingness of in- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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They Put Religion to Work 


Here’s the story of some business leaders 
who put the Lord above the “almighty dollar” 


CK in 1931 the Severance Tool 

Co. was a back room shop, a 

grinding machine and a vacuum 
cleaner motor. Its manpower was a 
part-time tinkerer, who made his real 
living working for a big motor cor- 
poration. By 1933 both shop and tink- 
erer were working full time and using 
two more men. By 1943 the plant was 
a 2,000-ran corporation, spread over 
six states with the tinkerer president 
and chief stockholder. 

It takes a lot of nerve to launch a 
new manufacturing enterprise in the 
bottom of a depression, when 25,000,- 
000 business men are crying out loud 
for help to hold on to the tail end of 
the business they already have. But 
Rollin Severance did it and got away 
with it. There’s a romantic appeal to 
a success of this kind, and most of us 
love to speculate on how it happened. 
Some of us would call it genius. Rollin 
calls it “old time religion.” 

Being a devout Christian, he puts 
strong faith in that scripture, “Him 
that honoreth Me I will honor.” Short- 
ly after he launched his business at 
Saginaw, Mich., he started devotion- 
als in which he and his employees met 
each morning, before the wheels be- 
gan turning, to ask God’s blessing on 





R. G. Le Tourneau tells workers .. . 
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By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


the day’s operations. These prayer 
meetings are now held three times a 
day in every one of the seven Sever- 
ance plants, so that all three shifts of 
workers may participate. No pressure 
is put on them, but they all attend and 
are paid for it at the full hourly rate. 
Each devotional consists of song, pray- 
er and a talk on Christian living. 

It starts the day off right and cre- 
ates a harmonious relation between 
workers and foremen. It eliminates 
bawling out, rough talk, swearing and 
purifies the atmosphere in general. 
Loyalty to the company is intense. 
Drunkenness and absenteeism are prac- 
tically extinct. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


If Rollin Severance’s case was 
unique, skeptics might plausibly call it 
an accident. But it is quite a revela- 
tion to check the roll of America’s in- 
dustrial giants who have made Bible 
teachings the guiding principle of their 
business policy. There’s Kraft, of 
Kraft Cheese; Huyler, the chocolate 
candy king; the Stetson Hat Co.; Ar- 
thur Nash, of the A. Nash Tailoring 
Co.; and the Colt’s Firearms Co., to 
name only a few. 

Another man who put his neck way 


out in the depression was Robert Le 
Tourneau, of R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., 
of Peoria. He had failed in a previous 
business and had a mountain of debts 
hounding his peace of mind. Starting 
with a 12-man payroll he held plant 
devotions and tithed his income far 
beyond the scriptural tenth. He manuv- 
factured land-leveling scrapers, but 
talked to his employees more about 
Christian living than about scrapers. 

By 1943 the plant area had multi- 
plied 400 times and his payroll 500 
times. He now operates an $18,000,- 
000 corporation with four plants. 

But this phenomenal development 
wasn’t all smooth sailing. In the mid- 
dle of it another crash snowed him 
under with a new deluge of liabilities, 
which Le Tourneau said was due to 
his withholding his tithe and investing 
it back into his business. He corrected 
the situation by promising the Lord 
he would no longer have to be a de- 
ferred creditor. Using the bulk of his 
remaining assets to pay an overdue 
church pledge in full, he began making 
token payments of 5% and 10% on 
other debts. He was then five weeks 
behind with his payroll, but in a few 
weeks more it was again coming 
through on time. 


..» how the Lord has helped him and his business 
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If you should check the rolls of 
America’s business leaders, you might 
be astounded at the relation between 
those who succeed and those who 
tithe. One economist tabulated over 
200 he knew to be tithing and not a 
one of them registered a failure as 
long as he tithed. That couldn’t have 
have been a coincident because co- 
incidents don’t stack up that big. 

C. F. Agerstrand of the Agerstrand 
Corp. of Muskegon, Mich., started 
daily devotions in his heat-treating 
plant on May 17, 1941, when there 
were only 40 men on the payroll. At 
first the services were held in the fac- 
tory amid the noise of machines; then 
he built a special $4,000 chapel, and 
installed an electric organ. He now 
broadcasts a half-hour chapel program 
twice a week. 

In less than two years, the Ager- 
strand plant area has expanded many 
times and the original manpower of 
40 has increased to several hundred. 
Out of the revenue of his business 
Agerstrand supports two full-time mis- 
sionaries in the Kentucky mountains, 
one in Africa, pays the expenses of a 
lepe: in the leper colony, distributes 
gospel tracts all over the U. S. and 
engages in other Christian activities. 
He keeps a social worker visiting the 
homes of employees to talk religion 
and clean living. Do employees for 
whom he shows such personal concern 
incite labor troubles? Of course not. 


SERVICE VS. PROFITS 


All these industrial triumphs seem 
to boil down to an obvious question: 
Are you operating your business for 
profit or for service? Do you think in 
terms of humanity or the almighty 
dollar? 

Nine years ugo the First National 
Bank of Pikeville, Ky., was just an- 
other small-town bank. Then John 
Yost, vice-president and cashier, start- 
ed something. John was afflicted with 
an old-fashioned idea that a bank can 
cash in on human interest, as well as 
compound interest. He installed a huge 
organ, a custom-built radio and ex- 
pensive records. He grew lots of flow- 
ers in the bank conservatory, and now 
keeps the building bedecked with them. 
He has soft music during working 
hours for the softening effect on em- 
ployees. He often keeps coffee and soft 
drinks for patrons. 

This program was so startling, Pike- 
ville citizens visualized disaster and 
most of them just knew it wouldn’t 
work. His most important innovation 
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was morning services involving Bible 
reading and hymns with his half doz- 
en employees. 

He sends flowers to every sick fam- 
ily in Pikeville. His bank to date has 
loaned enough money to carry through 
college about 200 boys and girls who 
were not able to give him any security 
except their integrity, and he hasn’t 
lost a cent of it. 

This small town institution doubled 
its resources in six years, now has 
$2,264,072 of them, and, although the 
town has only 4,500 population, the 
bank has over 3,500 customers. 

Finally, there’s George Eastman who 
pulled a big construction company in 
California off the rocks in the early 
thirties. He not only has regular plant 
services, but settles disputes and jeal- 
ousies between key men by calling 
them into his office and praying with 


them over the issues involved. At the 
plant services, special prayers are of- 
fered for sick employees or sick mem- 
bers of their families. This Christian 
attitude toward his men has gained 
undying loyalty. A labor union local 
in his town once voted to picket cer- 
tain construction companies that were 
patronizing a business plant whose em- 
ployees were on strike. When East- 
man’s company was suggested for 
picketing, several union members 
jumped up protesting, “You lay of 
Eastman. If you picket his plant, count 
me out.” 

There is nothing surprising about 
the way Christian principles prevent 
or solve business troubles. Roger Bab- 
son insists that busines in general 
would have much smoother sailing if 
more religion was injected into its 
management. 


Absenteeism—or the 


“Chronic Fringe” 
By ANDREW COURT 


HE vast majority of American 

employees are on the job today 

as constantly as they were before 
the war. The absenteeism which has 
been impairing war production is 
largely of a short-term nature and can 
generally be traced to a minority of 
10% to 20% of the total working 
force. To a considerable degree this 
group of chronic offenders is com- 
posed of the same people month after 
month. The solution of the absentee- 
ism problem will lie largely in our 
approach to these individuals. 

These are the implications of a re- 
cent study of personal time lost at 
General Motors plants since Septem- 
ber, 1941. . 

The survey revealed that the short- 
term absence rate has doubled since 
Pearl Harbor, with male workers now 
accounting for 3% of the average 
short-term personal absence and 
women for 5%. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of lost time in high-absentee- 
ism plants is that it is greatest around 
the week-end. In fact, the short-term 
absenteeism rate runs twice as high on 
these days as on pay day, which con- 
tinues to show a normal rate of lost 
time. 

In contrast to the short-term trend, 
serious sickness—that lasting more 





Anprew Court is with the General Motors 
Corp., Labor Economics Section. 


than a week—showed no upward ten- 
dency during this period. In other 
words, wartime shortages and strains 
have not produced the anticipated 
spurt in serious illness. The company’s 
data further rule out industrial acci- 
dents and increased fatigue due to 
longer working hours as causes of the 
rise in short-term absence. 

What, then, is causing this rise? 
An analysis of the small group respon- 
sible for most short-term absence gives 
us some clues. First, of course, there 
are the increasing numbers of em- 
ployed women, whose records for long- 
and-short-term absence are normally 
higher than men’s. Married women, in 
particular, are often forced by heavy 
household responsibilities to stay away 
from work. But despite the recent 
growth in the female working force, 
married women constitute no more 
than 10% of the General Motors fac: 
tory working force today. 

Numerically speaking, the more im- 
portant chronic offenders are the men 
in the youngest age groups (and to a 
lesser extent, the single men and 
women of any age), many of whom 
have few or no family responsibilities. 
In one plant, for instance, 12% of the 
male workers accounted for fully half 
the personal time lost during the last 
quarter of 1942. 


([Centinued on page 25) 








Tung: A Little Industry 
With a Big Future 


VER forty years ago a U. S. Con- 
QO sul General stationed at Hankow, 

China. sent back to the States a 
wild tree that was growing luxuriantly 
in the upper Yangtze Valley. From the 
tree grew an American industry. 

Actually, the interest in the tung 
tree stimulated government officials in 
Washington to import a number of 
seeds, and from the seeds nursery trees 
were grown, and from the nursery 
stock came our tung oil industry. 

Our tung oil industry has always 
been important, that is, since it was 
started. But the fact that the tree grew 
wild in China without aid of cultiva- 
tion, and the various hazards of the 
domestic industry including those of a 
financial nature, made the Orient our 
chief source of this important drying 
oil until the Japanese started to over- 
run China. Our final trickle of Chinese 
tung was shut off when the Japs 
swarmed over the Burma Road. 

We can use 200,000,000 pounds of 
tung oil annually. We can produce 
only about 10,000.000 pounds at the 
present time. All of which suggests that 
the possibilities for tung development 
are good. They are. 


NO. 1 DRYING OIL 


Tung oil is the number-one drying 
oil used in the manufacture of high 
grade varnishes, lacquers, paints and 
enamels. Added to this are actually 
hundreds of other uses in the manufac- 
ture of electrical apparatus, ship-build- 
ing and the production of war equip- 
ment. It cannot be successfully substi- 
tuted. There are a number of sub- 
stances “almost as good,” but none of 
them does the job quite as well as 
tung. 

If tung oil is so valuable, why is it 
that more of it is not produced in the 
United States? There are various rea- 
sons given. First, tung growing was 
originally a hazardous enterprise. Pro- 
moters also got in the field and ex- 
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ploited the unwary, so that it became 
difficult for legitimate operators to ob- 
tain capital. Researchers had to feel 
their way slowly in the development of 
a tree which would produce profitably 
and, at the same time, possess the in- 
herent hardiness necessary. 

The promoters have disappeared 
from the scene and an extremely rug- 
ged tree has been developed. Chemis- 
try and agricultural science, together, 
have found ways of making tung grow- 
ing a profitable business. 

Our improved methods of extraction 
have made our domestic tung oil far 
superior to the Chinese product, and 
our high standards of handling have 
made the U. S. product far more re- 
liable than the Oriental, which was 
often found to be adulter- 
ated. Tung grows wild in 
China, but the. transporta- 
tion costs have made it so 
high in cost to American 
users that the domestic 
growers can compete suc- 
cessfully with th. imported 
product. 

What is the status of the U. S. tung 
oil industry? At the end of 1942 ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres were grow- 
ing tung trees. The largest investment 
in the industry has beén made by ac- 
tive business men, manufacturers of 
paint and lumber who own consider- 
able tung-growing acreage, retired 
business men and large-scale operators. 
Although farmers are active in the in- 
dustry, their contribution has been 
small. There is $20,000,000 invested 
in the industry; the 1942 crop of tung 
has been estimated at $4,000,000. 

The “tung belt” in this country is a 
strip of land along the Gulf Coast, ex- 
tending inland as much as 100 miles. 
The belt takes in Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and a 
small section of Georgia. The principal 
tung-producing State is Mississippi. 
Tung growing is confined to this area 





because of climatic conditions, which 
are essential to success. Tung trees 
must be cultivated in regions where 
the rainfall reaches 30 to 40 inches 
annually; frost must be light, since 
young trees can’t endure severe cold. 

On the credit side is the fact that 
tung lands are cheap. Much of the 
acreage now used formerly produced 
profitable lumber cuts. The lands used 
for tung growing will also produce 
other crops, which may be planted be- 
tween tree rows. 


THREE ESSENTIALS 


Experience has shown that tung 
growing requires three essentials for 
success: Money, management and ma- 
chinery, assuming, of course, that the 
operations are carried on 
in the right location. Tung 
lands vary in price de- 
pending on location, but in 
general they are low-priced, 
running from $3 to $12 an 
acre. To bring a typical 
tung grove into production 
requires the investment of 
from $150 to $250 per acre, and a 
time period of five years from the start 
of operations until the trees bear fruit. 
Once production starts, groves must be 
managed scientifically. The rewards 
may be high. Returns of $100 to $300 
an acre are possible. 

The future for tung operations 
should be good. Conservative estimates 
indicate that more than 1,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres of tung lands can be 
developed in the tung belt, while some 
experts in the industry claim 2,000,000 
acres as being available. Further im- 
provements in the industry which 
should bring initial costs and produc- 
tion costs down are additional re- 
search in soil chemistry, a complete 
survey of the lands available, planning 
in the industry to improve distribution 
between the grower and user and de- 
velopments in labor-saving machinery. 
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The'power behind our 


War effort ax 


d 


how life insurance helped produce it! 


ROM THOUSANDS of busy factories all over 

America, the sinews of war are flowing 
toward the battle fronts in a mighty, ever- 
growing stream. 


The “power” behind these factories—the 
energy that permitted this country to become, 
almost overnight, one vast arsenal—is elec- 
tricity. 


For no other nation in the whole wide world 
enjoys so widely the industrial benefits of elec- 
tricity. Moreover, in more than 80% of all 
dwelling houses, on more than 40% of all 
farms a flip of a switch brings conveniences 
undreamed of fifty years ago. 


How did the vast electric power system that 
makes this possible come about? Through 
American initiative and enterprise. 


Our electric power system took years of 
development. It took faith and courage and 
vision on the part of management. And it took 
billions of dollars, invested in the complicated 
equipment needed constantly to improve 
service and at the same time reduce the cost 
of electricity to the consumer. 


A substantial share of this money came 
from life insurance companies. For example, 
Metropolitan has invested many millions in 
underlying securities of public utilities, help- 
ing to finance their growth and expansion. 


These are the dollars which came to the 
Company because life insurance agents helped 
policyholders to provide security based upon 
the needs of their particular families. 


Today, by far the larger part of Metropol- 
itan’s fund available for investment is going 
into United States Government bonds. But 
when the war has been won, America’s power 
companies will continue to progress and elec- 
tricity will work many new wonders in its 
field. Already we are promised many new de- 
velopments in radio, television, and electronics. 

When, in the post-war period, money is once 
again needed to bring the magic of electricity 
to more millions of people, policyholders’ dol- 
lars will be ready. For Metropolitan’s 30,000,- 
000 policyholders have faith in the continued 
and growing greatness of their country...a 
faith they evidence every time they pay their 
premiums. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS — FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


etropolitan Life lnsurance ge 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


1943 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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ALVIN T. COATE 


President and Founder 


From local efforts in 1901, to operations in 
34 States in 1943 ... from serving a few, 
beginning with the ending of one war, to 
thousands through World War No. 1, and on 
into the present wor . . . is the history of 
Insurance Audit and Inspection Co. growth 
during peace times and war times, through 
days of prosperity and depression. 

In this time we have examined and super- 
vised all forms of insurance amounting to 
millions upon millions of dollars. We have 
served responsible individuals or concerns in 
every field of endeavor. As specialists in 
solving Business Insurance problems we have 
won nation-wide recognition. Such service 
invites your attention and inquiry. Without 
obligation, of course. 


TODAY e 


TOMORROW 


Upon Eternal Vigilance 


Rests the Security Offered 
by Adequate and Accurate 


Business 
Insurance 


Topay, Business Insurance of all kinds is 
greatly in need of revision. Facing merchants, 
manufacturers, industrialists are the vital 
questions: Is our Property Insurance adequate 
and accurate... What is our coverage on War 
Damage Insurance . . . Business Interruption 
Insurance . . . Accident and Liability Insur- 
ance? Are we fully protected on ALL hazards 
which war dislocations have brought about? 

The whole business of insurance has become 
complicated. Values are out of line. Replace- 
ments slow and uncertain. Costs unpredict- 
able. What kind of insurance to carry, and 
how much, and at what cost—are problems 
which must be solved. 

As a solution, we offer an inexpensive, 
thorough, continuous supervision service 
which applied will make your insurance 
correct, maintain it that way, and at low- 
est safe cost. 

We do not sell insurance. We supervise it—operat- 
ing through territorial representatives in 34 States— 
on a Service Fee basis comparable to an attorney’s 
annual retainer. We solicit your inquiry. Address— 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION CO. 


SUITE 814 © HUME-MANSUR BUILDING - 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ON TIME! 


We are fully aware of the 
importance of “time table 
deliveries” in war produc- 
tion. Many of America’s 
leading manufacturers en- 


trust their precision tool 
problems to us because 
they have confidence in 
the accuracy of our work 
as well as the promptness 
of our service. 


PRECISION TOOL MAKERS 








“WE ARE CURIOUS” 







isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 
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| de friendly gourece without 
is the answer we 
get most often 











ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 
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MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 














| Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Ira Goes “Over 
the Top” 


Ira TownsuiP, a tiny village com. 
munity in rural Michigan, is literally 
going “all-out” for war. Every single 
one of its 1,238 inhabitants is playing 
a vital part in the community’s victory 
program—a program unmatched by 
hundreds of larger towns and cities. 

In the first place, over 6% of its 
population is in the armed forces, 
But these boys are far from forgotten. 
The township keeps a file containing 
a detailed record of every man. It 
shows what camps he has been in, 
parents’ names and addresses. marital 
status and all letters received. 

The Ira Township War Chest was 
organized to aid the boys wherever 
possible. They are sent the local paper 
every week. Those overseas get cigar- 
ettes. Parents are presented with ser- 
vice flags. Every month the boys are 
sent a check for at least $2.00. Since 
January, 1942, they have received a 
total of $1,150. When they come home, 
the Chest expects to give a watch, or 
other suitable gift. to each one of 
them. A special bank balance, created 
for just this purpose, already has over 
$1,000 to its credit. Additional funds 
are pouring in constantly, as a result 
of individual contributions and a 
steady series of community parties, 
rallies, etc.—all arranged solely to raise 
money for Ira’s boys. 


NEWS FROM HOME 

The community even publishes a 
special newspaper—issued every six 
months—for circulation among the 
boys in service. Called the “War 
Chest News,” it contains information 
about Township activities. items of 
particular interest to the boys and 
copies of letters received from them. 

The War Chest secures furloughs for 
boys who have sickness at home. It 
pays all expenses and, if necessary, 
sends money for transportation home. 
The community has gone “over the 
top” in every drive it has undertaken. 
In the recent Red Cross drive, it turned 
in an average of almost $1.00 for every 
man, woman and child in the Town- 
ship. The women have completed over 
20,000 surgical dressings and other 
Red Cross material. 

Certainly, the Township's success 
has been built on the co-operation of 
every single member. No wonder the 
organization has developed a com- 
munity atmosphere that is second to 
no other in the country. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Company’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 
nia. For more than thirty-one years operations have 
been subject to regulation by the California State 
Railroad Commission. 

The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,985,676 horse- 
power. It is one of the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of electricity and also one of the major 


distributors of natural gas in the United States. 
On March 31, 1943, electric customers numbered 
988,477, gas customers 728,360, and water and 
steam customers 12,612. 

In the year ended March 31, 1943,68.8% of gross 
operating revenue was derived from sales of electric 
energy, 30.0% from sales of gas, and 1.2% from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 








12 Months to 

March 31, 1943 

Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income __ - ° ° - - $130,058,150 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 

Pensions ° ° ° ° ° ° - - - - © 80,298,593 

Gross Income © : ° . - - - « ° $ 49,759,557 

Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions .« ° 11,147,605 

Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax . . $ 38,611,952 

Provision for Federal Income Tax ° ° . ° ° ° ‘ 16,138,214 

Net Income to Surplus - ° e ° “ ° ° $ 22,473,738 

Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks Held by Public, etc. - : 1,464 


Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - $ 22,472,274 


Dividends on Preferred Stock ° = ‘ 


° ° © . . 8,406,263 


Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock .- - - . $ 14,066,011 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period - 6,261,274 


Earned per Share of Common Stock i . 


° ° ° ° . $2.25 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 





Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue A Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1938 - $101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
1939 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 
1940 .- 109,980,302 4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 96,122 
1941 - 115,353,944 5,067,026,000 89,430,294,000 103,898 
1942 .- 126,781,614 5,758,448,000 107,304,089,000 _ 104,444 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
Aten L. CuIcKERING, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocutan, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downtne, San Francisco 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco 
Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


C. O. G. Miter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicnots, San Francisco 
Sizas H. Parmer, San Francisco 
Epwarp L. SHea, New York 

A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisce * 
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OUR headline forecasts as U. S. 
BF consis 18 months at war: 

1. Forces of inflation— inevitable 
in wartime when there are more 
dollars loose to buy fewer things— 
will press forward for a substantial 
gain to a higher though indefinite 
“line” within 60 days. The higher 
wage-scale awards WLB will now grind 
out again will revive farmer demands 
for another hike in crop-&-stock prices, 
with no prospect of raising enough 
taxes to take up the widening infla- 
tionary gap. 

2. Production for the next several 
weeks will tend to level off while WPB 
goes through a change-over in sched- 
uling war materiel to fit the shifts in 
demand by our military forces. A num- 
ber of war plants almost completed al- 
ready are “obsolete” and work on 
some under contract will be stopped. 
Spotty dislocations—in employment, 
transportation facilities and distribu- 
tion of semi-finished war items—are 
bound to make trouble. Situation can’t 
be avoided and will recur from time 
to time in varying degree so long as 
the war goes on. 


CROP PROSPECTS NOT GOOD 


3. Civilian supplies, especially foods, 
will suffer from even greater mal-dis- 
tribution of what is available. Crop 
prospects are worsening. Substantial 
changes in point values of food prod- 
ucts will put higher premiums on red 
meat and butter. Gas shortage is due 
to remain highly critical along Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. 

Black market operations are far 
from under control with no chance of 
immediate improvement, largely the 
result of OPA’s false starts-&-stops and 
unfulfilled promises. The public feels 
that it has been let down, has lost con- 
fidence. 

4. Manpower problems will assume 
graver proportions by mid-Summer. 
With peacetime labor surplus now 
skimmed off, the shrunken supply is 
reduced by two units of manpower 
every time one man is drafted, because 
the man who goes to war usually has 


By GENE ROBB 


a job that must be filled by another. 
Thus with each month’s call of about 
325,000 to military service goes an- 
other call for at least 300,000 replace- 
ments—3,500,000 “jobs” to fill in the 
last seven months of 1943. 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference has 
successfully and completely confused 
both the “where” and the “when” of 
the next major Allied move. Since 
Churchill’s arrival gamut of specula- 
tion moved to immediate European in- 
vasion, then toward early invasion of 
Japan, finally to no big-scale fight be- 
fore 1944. Only the highest command 
knows the plan but the quiet bets in 
Washington are on a very strong of- 
fensive operation quite soon—and 
probably in the Mediterranean. Far 
East activity will be stepped up, but 
there’s no indication of any basic 
change in the “Hitler first” strategy. 


HIGHER TAXES CERTAIN 


On the home front, the public and 
the businesses which serve its needs 
are still without any clear-cut idea of 
what to expect from Government on 
such important matters as additional 
taxation, subsidized controls over liv- 
ing costs, standardization of consumer 
goods, supply of material for civilian 
requirements. 

Taxes will be increased materially 
when Congress goes to work on the 
revenue act of 1943, but it’s doubtful 
if the Treasury can get more than half 
the $16,000,000,000 raise it will ask 
for. Thus a three-year trend in Federal 
tax collections will be roughly: $11,- 
000,000,000 last year (1941-42), $20,- 
000,000,000 this year (1942-43) , $28,- 
000,000,000 next year (1943-44). 

Next tax boost will come in form of 
sales taxes and higher corporate levies 
—very little more out of individual in- 
comes. There’s growing support for a 
5% sales tax on everything but food. 
Congress probably will defer action 
on the new tax measure until mid- 
Summer and, if possible, start a one- 
month holiday before the end of June. 

Administration is turning strongly 
to a subsidy plan for controlling liv- 


ing costs on essential items, as pre- 
dicted here last issue. Congress is full 
of forebodings and will closely watch 
for any evidence that the Government 
is using subsidies to control the indus- 
tries that receive them. The present in- 
dication is that subsidization at proc- 
essor levels will be limited to food 
products—meats, canned goods, dairy 
items—and cost a half billion between 
now and end of the year. 
Standardization is becoming a high- 
ly controversial issue within OPA, be- 
tween OPA and WPB, and amounts to 
businesses that will have to wrestle 
with a new batch of government speci- 
fications to meet “standards” orders. 
The important Boren-Halleck Commit- 
tee in Congress is discovering OPA 
plans for regimented, standardized 
production on more than 600 kinds of 
goods. It is also disproving the idea 
that “Government grades” protect the 
consumer by pointing out that stand- 
ards proposed to date would result in 
de-grading quality products and cre- 
ating a “government monopoly” of 
every graded and price-fixed item. 


OPA REORGANIZATION DUE 


WPB’s expanded Civilian Supply 
Office, under Dun & Bradstreet’s 
Whiteside, is moving forward gingerly 
until fate of the Senate-okayed Malo- 
ney-Weiner bill for new and separate 
civilian supply set-up is disposed of by 
House. Its defeat, now probable, will 
not keep Roosevelt and Byrnes from 
transforming OPA into a new civilian 
protection agency by executive order. 
How OPA will be rescued from com- 
plete breakdown remains uncertain, 
but drastic reorganization very soon 
is inescapable. Brown has been unable 
to promise to give enough authority to 
the “tough general manager” he is 
looking for to get any competent busi- 
ness executive to take on the difficult 
job. 

The House and Senate will not be 
able to agree on anti-strike legislation 
before Fall, unless the spotty strike 
wave now showing up grows to much 
larger proportions. 
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30 NEW PRODUCT STOCKS 


A Study of Post-War Opportunities by one of the 
Country's Leading Financial Advisory Services 


. PREPARED is the first comprehensive study of outstanding mew product stocks in the three leading 
growth industries ever issued by an investment advisory organization. New inventions and processes, developed 
out of war demands, offer unusual investment opportunities. Investors who recall the remarkable growth of the 
automobile and allied industries following World War I, are searching for similar situations today. To help these 
investors, we have prepared this Special 30-Stock Report which analyzes: — 








Profit Opportunities in New Inventions 


In the field of new inventions and new products, plastics, light metals, and electronics are recognized as holding the greatest 
possibilities for post-war growth. Our research staff has made a thorough study of the companies in these three dynamic 
industries, This report analyzes what, in our opinion, are the 10 most attractive growth situations in each of the three groups: 


lO Plastics 


What stocks in the fast expanding plastic 
industry offer the investor the greatest pos- 
sibilities of large .capital growth? After 
making an intensive study of this new in- 
dustry and the 29 concerns in this field 
whose stocks are listed on the Exchange or 
Curb, our Staff gives its answer by selecting 
ten issues that appear to have outstanding 
growth prospects. Development of plastics 
reached an advanced stage prior to the war. 
Now that scarcities of other materials have 
opened up hundreds of new uses for plas- 
tics, a period of broad expansion lies 
ahead. This should mean large apprecia- 
tion for the 10 stocks we have selected. 





IO Light Metals 


Research engineers tell us that a new age of 
light metals lies ahead. Trains, ships, planes, 
buildings of new designs— with new effi- 
ciency. Magnesium — one-third lighter than 
aluminum — is one light metal with no limit 
of supply! Which concerns produce this new 
metal and important light metal alloys? Who 
is developing skill in fabricating them? What 
companies will profit most by building new 
revolutionary products out of taem? From 19 
concerns in this field our Staff has selected the 
stocks of ten as offering the most assured pros- 
pects of large post-war growth. Every investor 
will want to share in the rapid expansion 
forecast for this new industry. 





lO Electronics 


There are 24 concerns with an important 
stake in this miraculous new science. Some 
of these are well-known. Others are “new 
names” to many investors. Our Research 
Staff has analyzed the records and growth 
prospects of these companies and selected 
ten that appear to have the best prospects 
for outstanding post-war success. Electronic 
stocks will appeal to investors who remem- 
ber the substantial gains scored by “new 
product” issues after the last war, when 
Radio, for example, rose from the equiva- 
lent of*12 in 1919 to 66 in 1924. There 
are similar opportunities today. Send for 
your copy of this valuable Report now. 




















New Industrial Age Lies Ahead 


War intensifies reséarch—telescopes years of scientific progress into a few months—creates wide 
demand for new products. UNITED Service, through its Research Department and broad contacts, has the 
background and the skilled research technique to uncover promising situations that have the factors 
necessary for ultimate investment enhancement. 

Like Minneapolis-Honeywell, Abbott Laboratories, and Monsanto Chemical, whose spectacular 
growth generously rewarded early investors, so the UNITED selections from today’s mew product lead- 
ers are those specific companies whose correlation of production, long-range planning and post-war dis- 
tribution should produce strikingly favorable results. 

Investors who today buy a stake in the peacetime control of electronics; in the Western Hemisphere 
rights to a British system that makes possible large screen television in theatres, schools and homes; in 
the leaders in plastics and in production of light metals—these are the investors who will benefit most 
from the industrial growth in the post-war period. 

In all previous wars since the time of Napoleon, stock prices have anticipated victory many months 
in advance. In World War I, stock prices started up some ten months ahead of the Armistice, advancing 
70% by 1919. Increasingly effective Allied striking power, added to steadily rising inflation, can again 
result in substantially higher stock prices. 








United Business and Investment Service, 
backed by a 23-year record of success, now 2 6 
serves the largest clientele of any invest- Mail Wis ounen WW / 

ment advisory service in the country today. vf N . 


Yours with Special 6- Weeks’ TRIAL” en 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Service to new readers under 


present favorable conditions, we will send you this Special 30-STOCK REPORT and 
the Weekly UNITED Business and Investment Reports for 6 weeks for only $2. 


Just enclose $2 with the coupon and mail today! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury Street, Boston 


Please send me your Special Report on 30 NEW 


PRODUCT STOCKS and the Weekly UNITED Business 
and Investment Reports for 6 weeks. I enclose $2. 


Name 





Address 
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INVISIBLE INSPECTOR 


X-rays are acting as invisible in- 
spectors of wartime food products. 
Used to detect foreign materials in 
pies, fruits, candy, etc., they quickly 
show up signs of crystallization, frost 
damage, other defects. Added feature: 


bw Ideas 


The device is claimed to eliminate 
finger fatigue and calluses. 


REVERSIBLE UNIFORMS 


Those familiar khaki uniforms will 
soon get their Army discharge, in fa- 
vor of “two-toned,” reversible models. 








“i 


Over their midnight lunches in war 
plants, thoughtful men are asking 
themselves this question. It concerns 
you, too; because widespread un- 
employment after the war would 
mean severe hardships to millions of 
American families. 


Seeing that these millions of work- 
ers get peacetime jobs—as well as 
the millions returning from the war— 
is a responsibility Industry is facing. 
Even though production is all-out 
for the war effort, manufacturers are 
laying plans to convert quickly to 
making peacetime products. 

There is bright promise for these 
peacetime products, too. Materials 
are being greatly improved to meet 
the exacting needs of the huge war 
program. Under the forced draft of 





= THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


What’s ahead for us when the shootin’s over?” 


war, ARMCO laboratories and mills 
are developing new sheet steels and 
improving the older ones. 

When victory comes, manufactur- 
ers can use these war-proved steels 
to create products entirely new in de- 
sign, products that will be stronger, 
lighter and far more attractive and 
efficient. Then they will be able to 
get from ARMcO much new informa- 
tion on improved sheet steels for 
their post-war products and equip- 
ment. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1591 Curtis St., Middle- 


town, Ohio. 


Modern 
sheet steels 
are shaping 
your future 








The new suits will be white on one 
side—for snow duty, and foliage. 
blending green on the other. 


THREADLESS SEWING MACHINE 


The magic of radio is responsible 
for a sewing machine that sews with- 
out needle or thread. RCA Laborato. 
ries, Princeton, N. J., developed the 
machine for binding thermoplastics 
together with radio-frequency current. 
It “stitches” a thin, strong seam that’s 
both air and water tight, and is ex- 
pected to be valuable in the making of 
synthetic raincoats, caps and weather 
balloons. 


TIME SAVER 


A watch-winding device is a new 
time-saving gadget conceived by the 
U. S. Naval Observatory. It consists of 
a foot-long fabric-backed paddle along 
which the watch crowns are drawn in 
one quick motion, thus cutting wind- 
ing time to two seconds for each of the 
hundreds of daily-wound watches. 


PORTABLE PIPE LINE 


Portable pipe lines, for quick instal- 
lation on swampy and mountainous 
terrain, are being used by the Army 
to carry gasoline to motorized field 
units. The new-type pipe line comes in 
self-contained, half-mile sections, each 
complete with a centrifugal pump driv- 
en by a 20-horsepower engine. 


GUNSIGHT MIRROR 


Precision sighting of Garand rifles 
is actually being done with mirrors— 
without firing a single shot. The feat is 
possible through the use of General 


_Electric’s new “Optical Rifle Sighting 


Gage,” by which the rifles simply 
“fire” light rays at a mirrored target. 
The device will save as much as 13 
rounds of ammunition per gun, will 
allow one girl to do the job in half the 
time it took two men by the old 
method. 


STORES TO WORKERS 


Department stores are moving into 
the factory. Many large retailers, ca- 
tering to workers too busy to shop, 
are opening branch stores right in war 
plants. Employers, believing the idea 
will cut absenteeism, are charging no 
rent for “shop” space. 


“CYCLONITE” 


Bad news for the Axis is a new, 
quick-acting explosive for bombs and 
shells that explodes even faster than 
TNT. Similar to dynamite in power, it 
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is less sensitive and therefore safe un- 
der ordinary conditions of handling 
and shipping. It’s called, appropriate- 
ly, “Cyclonite.” 


PLASTIC BAYONET 


The Prophylactic Brush Co., work- 
ing in collaboration with the Navy, 
has developed a plastic bayonet for 
drill practice. No mere toy, the sub- 
stitute, which will release its steel 
brother for duty on the front, is strong 
enough to stand up under pretty rough 
handling. 


FOOT NOTE 


Workers at one large acid-producing 
company will soon clump around in old 
Dutch wooden shoes, now that the spe- 
cially-treated, acid - resistant, leather 
models are scarce. Already, Victory 
Gardeners are finding wooden shoes 
useful in stretching precious “17” cou- 


pons. The shoes are made, appropriate- 
ly enough, in Holland, Mich. 


GARDEN SPOT 


Food-conscious Americans have 
sown the seeds for a new type of “mer- 
chandise” at Marshall Field’s, Chi- 
cago’s famous department store. The 
company is planting its own Victory 
Garden—tight on the store floor. Also 
on display: Baby chicks, humming 
bees, even weeds and insects at work. 


SUPER MICROSCOPE 


A 10-way microscope is the latest 
scientific wonder at Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn. Called the “Techniscope,” 
the device permits as many as 10 peo- 
ple to see at the same time, studying 
specimens as through a single micro- 


scope. 
FLOATING AIRPORTS 


Floating steel airports, placed at 
800-mile intervals across the Atlantic, 
will be a post-war reality, according to 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. The 
huge “Seadromes” will stand 70 feet 
above and 160 feet below the surface, 
and will be as steady as the mainland 
itself. In addition to complete airport 
facilities, the structures may also be 
equipped with hotel accommodations, 
for passengers desiring to “vacation at 
sea.” 


NO FEE 


With good stenographers almost as 
scarce as new typewriters, employers 
are forced to adopt ingenious measures 
to lure help. One recent method: Com- 
panies are offering to pay the girls’ 
employment agency fees. 
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Six. even five years ago, many people said the railroads 


were “through” ““washed-up’’. . . “‘an outmoded form of transportation”. 


Speeches were made about it. ‘‘The Old Gray Mare isn’t the iron horse she 


used to be,” they said. 


Railroad men thought differently. They said little. But they made plans 
for the future—spent billions for improved operation, equipment, service. 
These are some of the reasons why this supposedly decrepit nag has been 
able to haul the greatest traffic load in all railway history—and why the 
job has been done without confusion or even getting the ‘‘heaves’’. Today, 
the American railroads are moving one and one-third million tons of freight 
a mile every minute, starting a loaded freight train every four seconds, moving 


our fighting men at the rate of more than a million and a half a month. 


The Quartermaster General has said that the American railroads are 


doing ‘‘the vital war job.” 
Yes, the railroads were READY. WILLING and KNEW HOW. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to have a share in this big 


NORF FOLK and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 
.. « All UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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MANPOWER 


Some 3,000,000 boys and girls from 
14 to 18 will hold full or part-time jobs 
this Summer, says the Labor Depart- 
ment. .. . Thousands of state and Fed- 
eral prison inmates, working volun- 
tarily, are turning out vital war mate- 
rials at the rate of more than a carload 
an hour. In 1942, Federal prisoners 
alone were responsible for $9,000,000 
worth of war products, and the figure 
is expected to be doubled this year. 
Items produced range from clothing 
and food (inmates produce about 50% 
of their own food needs) to bomb 
noses and patrol boats. . . . Watch for 
a nationwide extension of the 48 hour 
work-week. . . . With manpower dwin- 
dling, officials seek additional labor 
from “across the border.” Two sources: 
(1) Mexico; (2) Newfoundland... . 
Reversing the usual process, industry 
may soon be allowed to “draft” man- 


power from the armed forces. To attain 
peak production, Army-trained engi- 
neers and mechanics would march into 
war plants. . . . Home-front accidents 
are killing more than four Americans 
for every one Japanese. What’s worse, 
about 50% of American casualties are 
vital war workers. 


FOOD 


Expect a crop shortage this year, 
say farmers, pointing to four causes: 
(1) Continued scarcity of experienced 
help; (2) too much interference from 
Washington; (3) need for profit-in- 
suring prices; (4) lack of machinery. 

Increased supplies continue to 
brighten the outlook for coffee lovers. 
With a new bridge connecting Mexican 
and Guatemalan railroads, Central 
American shipments are now pouring 
in by train. . . . Critics of the Army’s 
food-wasting practices are looking 


skeptically at its food bill, now soaring 
to nearly $3,000,000 a day. .. . Don’t 
be surprised if food rationing outlasts 
the war. In fact, peace may even make 
it tighter. Reason: We may have to 
feed the rest of the world. 


FINANCE 


“Pay-as-you-go” tax prospects look 
bright, with backers of a Ruml-style 
plan continuing optimistic. Cancella- 
tion, by 100%, is doubtful, however. 
. . . Continued expansion of civilian 
purchasing power is becoming a seri- 
ous menace to inflationary restrictions. 
One danger: Breakdown of price con- 
trols. Two remedies: (1) Heavier Gov- 
ernment draining of individual in- 
comes; (2) exclusion of commercial 
banks from the next war loan, with 
greater dependence on public funds. 


REAL ESTATE 


The housing outlook is brightening 
up for home-hunting war workers. 
Two reasons: (1) War-boom cities are 
readying thousands of new dwellings; 
(2) swarms of soon-to-be-drafted mar- 
ried men are giving up rents, doubling- 
up families with relatives. . . . Rural 
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sleeper trains. Full social 
and entertainment program 
through the season . . . strictly 
first-class accommodations, 
service and food, sensible rates. 
You'll have the time of your 
life at Rangeley! Write or wire 
for folder and full information 
TODAY. 


RAnGELEY Laxe HoTeEt 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE - Chas. B. Day, Man. Dir. 
N. Y. Office: Wolfe & Roberts, 500 Fifth Ave., Tel. PEn 6-0665 


HERE’S YOUR HAPPY, healthy 
vacation — high in the Blue 
Mountains of Maine! Golf at 
your door, water sports and all 
activities within easy walking 
distance, on Rangeley’s private 
/resort estate. Leave your car 
behind—come by fast, through 
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real estate is on the verge of a buying 
boom. Farmers, city dwellers and in- 
vestors, all competing eagerly for vital 
farm land, have already boosted selling 
prices 15% above 1942 levels... .A 
“suburb in the city”—that’s Metropol- 
itan Life’s plan for a huge $40,000,000 
post-war housing project in the heart 
of New York City. Designed to cover 
18 city blocks, the project would pro- 
vide low-cost housing for 30,000 ten- 
ants. Rent: About $12 a room. 


FUEL 


Watch for a critical shortage of 
crude oil. With South American im- 
ports cut sharply by U-boat tanker 
sinkings, American fields alone can’t 
furnish sufficient supplies. Authorities 
fear a crisis, blame OPA’s refusal to 
grant price increases. . . . Labor and 
equipment shortages are proving ma- 
jor headaches to America’s war-har- 
assed coal dealers. Lack of manpower 
has already laid up 30% of the coun- 
try’s coal trucks. Deliveries are way 
behind schedule and still slowing up. 
Possibility: Some consumers might 
even have to make their own deliveries. 
.. . Prospects are promising for addi- 
tional fuel oil and gasoline for next 
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Winter’s furnaces and automobiles. 
Reason: The new “big inch” and “lit- 
tle big inch” pipe lines (from Texas 
to the Eastern States) are to carry gas- 
oline and fuel oil, as well as crude oil. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Complacent Americans had better be 
prepared for increased dangers of sa- 
botage. New graduates of Berlin’s 
crack “school for saboteurs” will soon 
be loosed upon the world, says OWI. 
. .. Don’t expect any increase in civil- 
ian paint supplies. Continued scarcity 
of mixing oils will reduce output. 


ABSENTEEISM—OR 
THE “CHRONIC FRINGE” 


(Continued from page 15) 


The motives behind the behavior of 
this group become clearer when con- 
sidered in the light of economic condi- 
tions. Worker incomes at General 
Motors, as elsewhere, have been rising 
rapidly during the past two years. This 
income expansion has taken place in 
the face of a curtailment in the sup- 
ply of consumers’ goods. And so many 
workers are finding that after paying 


for food, housing, clothing and war 
bonds, they have a supply of idle 
money on hand—money which, in 
peace times, would have gone toward 
buying a car, a home or other durable 
consumers goods. Those among them 
who need constant economic pressure 
—or merchandise incentives—to keep 
working full time, have been released 
from this pressure. The result has been 
a disinclination to work and an in- 
crease in short-term absenteeism. In- 
dividuals with few or no family ties 
account for most short-term absence, 
probably because they reach this point 
of disinclination sooner than the 
others. 

If these findings on short-term ab- 
senteeism are correct, management's 
most effective approach will be a per- 
sonal one. Employment records should 
be carefully scanned and the small 
group of chronic offenders weeded out 
and analyzed. Sympathetic interviews 
can ascertain whether working or 
home conditions, which can be reme- 
died, have provided excuses for poor 
attendance. Proper steps may then be 
taken to eliminate such conditions and 
to correct misapprehensions on the 
part of workers. 
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Investment Counselling 
To Be Revolutionized 


We have developed and tested a new 
plan of personal investment supervision. 
This exclusive plan provides gieater 
accuracy and more timeliness at very 
low cost. It may revolutionize invest- 
ment counsel practice and procedure. 
For further details write, on your busi- 
ness stationery, to Dept. F-5, 


Babson's Reports Incorporated 
ROGER W. BABSON, Chairman 
Babson Park, Mass. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman. Finance Committee 
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WILMINGTON, DeLaware: May 17, 1943 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 24, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 9, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the second 
“interim” dividend for 1943, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


May 24, 1943. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable June 15, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
May 25, 1943. Books will not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 

















Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1943) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 


Both dividends are payable June 

30, 1943 to stockholders of record 

at close of business June 15, 1943. 
E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 
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ACTION ON THE 
RUBBER FRONT 


(Continued from page 13) 


dividual companies to supplant nor- 
mal, peacetime competition with the 
wartime co-operation and pooling of 
knowledge which prevails today. 

The bullet-sealing fuel cell offers an 
excellent case in point. Here was a 
new product, difficult to make, involv- 
ing great investment in experiment and 
research. One company developed. 
tested and discarded 270 different rub- 
ber compounds for the sealant materi- 
al before finding the right one. One 
factory removed $1,000,000 worth of 
latex foam equipment and installed an- 
other $1,000,000 worth of special 
equipment for fuel cells. Yet every rub- 
ber company working on this product 
has pooled its knowledge with the rest. 
revealing ideas without reservation. 


SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 


Industrial pooling of technical in- 
formation has likewise prevailed in the 
development of the nylon tire for 
bombers, life rafts and pontoons, the 
rubberless raincoat, barrage balloons 
and the carbon dioxide inflation gear. 
From the golf ball manufacturer who 
showed the ice bag maker how to 
make a horse gas mask all the way to 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
rubber companies are exchanging their 
know-how, their patents, their cher- 
ished secret formulas—even operating 
plants together. 

This co-operation among erstwhile 
competitors is something that Hitler 
never counted on in what he called a 
“decadent democracy.” It is a spirit 
largely responsible for American in- 
dustry’s incredible performance in 
meeting the President’s production 
promises. It is the spirit which spells 
Victory in a war where production will 
surely provide us with the balance of 
power. ‘ 

And after Victory, what? It has 
been said that we have compressed 50 
years of industrial research into the 
last two hectic years. The benefits of 


that progress will really grow with the 


war's end. 

Many of the magic materials that 
now go into war planes and P-T boats 
and battleships will be diverted to your 
home as things from your home are 
being diverted to war uses today. Syn- 
thetic plastics used in war planes will 
weather-proof your house; transpar- 
ent resins used in the windows of fight- 


ing planes will make windows for your 
home; others which insulated wiring 
on battleships will provide water pipes 
which won’t burst when frozen. 

Your walls and floors may be made 
of plastics, which you can wash with a 
hose. Conductive rubber screens will 
be plugged into an electric socket for 
heat. The cellular rubber from life. 
saving vests and P-T boats will insu. 
late your refrigerator. The housewife 
may can her fruits in a plastic bag, 
which she will seal by merely running 
a hot iron across the flap. 

Shoes will be insulated with synthet- 
ic rubber for greater comfort and the 
plastic development on today’s army 
boots will go over into peacetime. 
Plastic soles will be vying with leather. 
Plastics may be put on men’s suits by 
the dry cleaner to help retain the press, 
or in upholstery to make it fireproof. 
The latex now going into Signal Corps 
wire will not only come back to baby’s 
pants, but will also be used to make 
your clothes shrink-resistant, moth-re- 
pellant and longer wearing. 

In the automotive field, the post-war 
car is likely to be much lighter and 
more comfortable. Springs will be 
made of rubber, as they now are on 
combat vehicles. There will be greater 
use of rubber in seats and padding 
materials. Synthetic windshields will 
give greater visibility with increased 
safety. Tires, of course, will be made 
of synthetic rubber. We can look for- 
ward to the development of longer- 
wearing tires with added safety fac- 
tors. 

In the fields of electricity, radio and 
television, construction, food packag- 
ing—indeed, in almost any field you 
can mention, this forced-draft develop- 
ment for war is going to give us all a 
better America tomorrow. 

And I can promise you that the rub- 
ber industry will be well up in the 
forefront of the advance. There has 
been plenty of action on the rubber 
front, but what you have seen so far 
is merely a prelude to what lies ahead! 


TO THE POINT 


It is because of the influence of the 
doctrine of isolation that our youths 
are now fighting in the South Pacific 
and Asia and Africa.—Dr. NicHoLas 
Murray But Ler, president, Columbia 
University. 


Some one has said that in America 
every capitalist has a proletarian back- 
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ground and every worker looks for- 
ward to a capitalistic future. Obvious- 
ly not every one can get to the top— 
but we must defend, with our fortunes 
and our lives, his privilege of trying 
and we must remove all artificial bar- 
riers from his path—Eric A. Joun- 
sTON, president, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


There have been no huge accumu- 
lations of stores which could not be 
moved overseas.—LIEUT. GEN. BRrE- 
HON B. SOMERVELL, chief of Army 
Service Forces. 


Oil Shortage Booms 
Anthracite 


THE anthracite industry is blasting its 
way to the strongest position in its. his- 
tory. After facing strenuous competi- 
tion from fuel oil, the now-critical oil 
situation is giving coal producers an 
opportunity to dig into rich new fields 
of consumers who are converting back 
to coal from both oil and other fuels. 

Supplying increased war demand and 
conversions to coal have not been with- 
out problems. Striking miners, man- 
power scarcity (an industry headache 
long before it became a national prob- 
lem), production and equipment diffi- 
culties—all presented a definite chal- 
lenge, a challenge that has been met 
successfully (witness the fact that sales 
soared to a peak above the best fig- 
ures in the last 15 years). 

Today, the industry is looking to the 
future and a post-war world in which 
oil and coke will again be competing 
factors. More immediately, operators 
are preparing for another oil-scarce 
Winter. To this end, Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., the organization represent- 
ing over 80% of the total anthracite 
production, is launching a vast indus- 
try program of consumer education. 

There will be campaigns teaching 
consumers the best methods of firing 
anthracite in home furnaces and boil- 
ers to insure that conservation of this 
vital fuel can be more easily accom- 
plished. Information is being dissemi- 
nated now on how to repair home- 
heating plants, with stress being laid 
on keeping furnaces and flues clean. 
Proper operation of other types of an- 
thracite burning equipment, such as 
stokers, water heaters, cook stoves, fire- 
places and space heaters, is also being 
covered. 
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JIM, THE DRIVER... 


One of a natinn-wide army of 17,350 drivers, 
Jim is typical ~f the popular, courteous Railway 
Expressmen wh~ stop at your home, store or fac- 
tory—wheneve' there is a shipme:! to be picked 
up or delivere ' by Railway Express. 


Jim is out in cl! kinds of weathe: —in rain, hail, 
snow, fog or th 'nderstorm. Being a Railway Ex- 
pressman is hi- career, his life’s . ork. 


Today, the prir.:ipal concern of ihe Jims of Rail- 
way Express is 'o keep the enormous flow of war 
materials mov’ > swiftly and unit erruptedly. 
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BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 








B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Middle-West Prosperous: 
Farm, Other Debt Reduced 


TOUR through half a dozen 

Middle-Western agricultural 

States has inspired in this writer 
a substantial degree of optimism. For 
these reasons, among others: 

Without exception, every community 
visited is enjoying prosperity. 

Land values have increased, but 
have not skyrocketed fantastically as 
they did during the World War. A 
very large number of farm mortgages 
have either been paid off or reduced. 
President M. J. Cleary, of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
with headquarters in Milwaukee, told 
me that they had succeeded in dispos- 
ing of 75% of all the farms they had 
to take over when the last boom burst, 
that each week. sees sales of around 
20 farms, and that no net loss has been 


suffered. (President Leroy A. Lincoln, 
of Metropolitan Life, recently recited 
a similar experience.) 

Constant improvement in the breed 
of food animals is being achieved, par- 
ticularly in dairy cattle and pigs. Re- 
strictions on instalment buying have 
brought widespread reduction in the 
debts of almost all classes. Every 
banker, in big cities and smaller com- 
munities, reports notable gains in sav- 
ings deposits. 


Farmers welcome the recent an- 
nouncement that more farm machinery 
and implements are to be made avail- 
able. Also recent assurances that the 
scarcity of farm help will be amelio- 
rated by Washington authorities. 

In short, our vastly important agri- 





life insurance. 








To Help You 


Our “Modified” policies have ad- 
justed premium arrangements which 
often will remove any necessity for 
risking a postponement of adequate 


A Prudential agent 
will be glad 
to explain them 


Ged) rutlential 


Susurance 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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cultural population is better off today, 
in a sounder position, than perhaps 
ever before. Moreover, farming is be. 
ing conducted more intelligently than 
ever before. 


It was pointed out to me that strikes 
have been fewer in the Middle-West 
than in the East, the Pacific Coast and 
in Detroit. 

Shortage of manpower has been less 
acute in most Middle-Western cities 
and towns than in localities where gi- 
gantic war plants have been estab- 
lished. Indeed, few industrial corpora- 
tion executives voiced complaints re- 
garding scarcity of employees. 

It is exceptional rather than com- 
mon to run across spectacular war- 
blown booms in the Middle-Western 
communities. Local leaders, more often 
than not, refrained from bombarding 
Washington with demands to establish 
in their midst huge “war babies.” 
They had enough foresight to realize 
that if they scoured the country to 
bring in many thousands of outside 
employees, the likelihood was that they 
would have to spend large sums to take 
care of them when war activities 
ceased. Omaha and Milwaukee fall into 
this category. These substantial cities, 
dependent largely upon agriculture, 
figure that they would be better off by 
following the even tenor of their way, 
shouldering only such war production 
as the Government chose to allocate to 
them. 


This writer recently reported, fol- 
lowing visits to the Southland, that the 
New Deal Administration, notwith- 
standing all its lavish handouts, had 
diminished in popularity. This is true 
also in the Middle-West. Farmers, 
usually conservative, hard-headed, 
clear-thinking, seriously question the 
soundness of the Administration’s un- 
restrained spending, even when they 
themselves are the immediate bene- 
ficiaries. The Federal debt is ballooning 
so staggeringly that they are gravely 
perturbed. 

My guess is that, if the war in 
Europe should be over before the Pres- 
idential campaign, the New Deal is 
more likely to be rejected than re- 
enthroned. 

The prospect is that war news will 
be mostly favorable in coming months, 
although invasion of the European 
Continent must be expected to entail 
heavy casualties. Nowhere are doubts 
over victory expressed. 


FORBES 
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THIS TO SAY 
ABOUT 


We like zinc. 

In fact, we recommend it regularly, not just as a war 
emergency, mind you, but as a standard prescription 
to be taken side-by-side with aluminum in certain 
chemical applications. 

What’s more, we put a modicum of zinc into a few of 
our good Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, to make them do 
certain things better. 

There isn’t any battle of metals that we know any- 
thing about, either past or future. 

The real battle ahead is industry’s task of making 
jobs when this thing is over. If making a part out of 
zinc, for instance, will make more people buy it and 
create more jobs, then zinc it ought to be. 

That is another way of saying you ought to be curious 
about zinc, really curious, if you are one of the Imagi- 
neers who are springing up by the thousands. These 


are the men who are letting their imagination soar, 





and then engineering it down to earth, getting ready. 

We believe the practice of Imagineering is one spark 
that will light the flame of the fifty-five million jobs 
needed after the war. We believe in Imagineering with 
every known material and every war-born scientific 
development you can get an inkle of. 

Sooner or later every Imagineer must come smack up 
against the potentialities of Alcoa Aluminum, the im- 
port of new levels of cost, new techniques, and new 
alloys. You won’t find the answer to everything in 
Alcoa Aluminum, but you will find some magnificent 
surprises. 

Many Imagineers have already told us so. And with 
the help of such advice on Alcoa Aluminum as we can 
squeeze in the time to give, they are already several 
steps along in their postwar plans. 

ALUMINUM Company or America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT 
CAN ELECTRONICS 
DO NOW? 


Electronics has a brilliant future. No question of that. 


But what can electronics do now — to help win the war, 
solve your immediate production problems? 


The list of uses of electronics in industry grows longer 
every day. 


Even now, as technical journals report, electronic 
devices are at work automatically gauging, checking, 
counting, testing, matching, guiding, sorting, actuating, 
controlling, magnifying, rectifying, transforming, heat- 
ing, protecting, detecting, “seeing,” “hearing,” “feel- 
ing” and even “deciding.” 


Indeed, the science is so far advanced that putting it to 
work is more a matter of outlining what you want done 
than inquiring into what electronics can accomplish. 


That is where Sylvania comes in — with know-how-and- 
where, if not the specific electronic device you need. 





Our experience in electronics is long and detailed. Our 
facilities for producing delicate and often intricate 
electronic elements are now meeting the test of war. 


Right now pressing war jobs demand all our capacity. 
But it might very well be that the electronic solution 
of your production problem is so important to the war 
effort that release of Sylvania Electronic Engineering 
can be secured. 

At least we can advise you. Perhaps we can get down to 
brass tacks with you now. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SINCE 1901 . . . MAKERS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


eae 















Electrons are infinitesimal bricks of 
the universe — 300 billion, billion, 
billion to the ounce. Electronics is 
simply the science of putting elec- 
trons to work through electronic 
tubes of hundreds of types with 
thousands of applications. 





ELECTRONIC “CAN DO” 
IN WAR INDUSTRY 


Sylvania supplies electronic 
tubes for typical applica- 
tions like these: — 


Controls: Automatic ma- 
chine tools, weighing, 
wrapping, liquid levels, 
filling, temperature, 
lighting levels. 
Actuation: Relays for 
automatic controls. 
Gauges and Checks: Elec- 
trical current, piezo- 
electricity, thickness. 








Counters and Sorters: Vis- 
ible objects up to 2,000 
a minute. 

Testers: Synchronizers, 
vibration, acoustics. 
Guides: Printing regis- 
ter, template cutting. 
Timers: Speed, velocity, 


Protection: Against fire 
and sabotage, against 
overloads on electrical 
circuits. 

Detection: Of flaws in 
metal, plastics, glass, of 
pinholes. 

To “see”: Television, 


welding. cathode ray tubes. 
Magnification: Sound, To “hear”: Radio, P. A. 
sight. systems. 


Transformation: Audi- 
ble and visible into 
transferable electrical 
impulses. 

Rectification: Electrical, 
air-conditioning by 
precipitation. 





To ‘feel’: Humidity, 
machined and polished 
surfaces, plating. 

To “decide”: Opening 
and closing doors, 
turning on and off 
lights, X-ray. 
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League Petitions Congress 
to Enact Labor Legislation 


The League has sent the following 
letter, the second of a series, to every 
U. S. Representative and Senator, 
urging the enactment of labor legisla- 
tion to correct the present deplorable, 
one-sided laws. The first petition (see 
April 15 issue) was on the subject of 
tax inequities, particularly double tax- 
ation of stockholders: 

As a legislator and a student of 
economics, you naturally realize that 
the employees and the owners of any 
business enterprise are in very reality 
PARTNERS . . . that any partnership 
which does not work out reasonably 
satisfactorily to both parties goes ulti- 
mately on the rocks. 

You doubtless realize, furthermore, 
that one partner, Lasor, has been de- 
manding and exacting increasing ad- 
vantages during recent years, and that 
the other partner, OWNERSHIP, has re- 
ceived very different treatment. 

The Investors FairPLAY LEAGUE 
has been incorporated to organize 
small investors and other frugal citi- 
zens who heretofore have been un- 
organized, and who, consequently, 
have failed to command the attention 
and consideration Organized Labor 
has been able to command at Wash- 
ington. 

The result is that no adequate 
amount of private saving is being in- 
vested to maintain and develop em- 
ployment-giving, thus compelling the 
Federal Government to take over on a 
scale which, unless something be done, 
can lead only to nationwide domina- 
tion, ownership, of business. 

Don’t you agree that it is imperative 
to enact legislation designed to rem- 
edy this deplorable situation, to avert 
this menace, to safeguard American- 
ism, democracy ? 

Don’t you agree that the time has 
come to bring labor unions under le- 
gal regulation similar to that imposed 
upon corporations? 
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Don’t you agree that unions should 
have to give a full accounting of their 
income and expenditures, as other 
businesses do? 

Don’t you agree that the salaries 
paid union officials should be pub- 
lished, exactly as in the case of com- 
pany officials? 

Don’t you agree that Congress 
should treat unions on an equal basis 
with corporations in the matter of po- 
litical campaign contributions, instead 
of continuing to allow a union to ad- 
vance $500,000 or any other huge sum 
to a political candidate’s campaign, 
while forbidding any corporation to 
advance five cents? 

Don’t you agree that many unions 
have become so opulent, have devel- 
oped such enormous income and ac- 
cumulated such bulging treasuries that 
they should, in common with every in- 
dividual and business enterprise, be 
obligated to pay a tax on their net in- 
come? 

Don’t you agree that decisions made 
by the highest Governmental wage- 
regulatory bodies should be made as 
binding upon unions as upon corpo- 
rations, that it is not in the national 
interest to permit vitally important 
unions to kick over the traces... . 


How to utilize America’s manpower 
to the fullest extent has become recog- 
nized as our most fundamental war 
problem. 

Recalling what happened in France 
and to France, do you not agree that 
a legal end should be put to the 40- 
hour week? 

Do you not agree that the extra 
50% wage “penalty” exacted for every 
hour over 40 tends to incite inflation? 

Don’t you agree that the most shock- 
ing, indefensible phase of our whole 
labor situation today is the uncon- 
scionable waste of manpower caused 
by featherbed union rules? 


Union enforced idleness is particu- 
larly rife in two industries, construc- 
tion and railroading. After an exhaus- 
tive study, Elisha M. Friedman, gen- 
erally recognized as the foremost au- 
thority on this subject, figures that 
“there is a total waste of railroad la- 
bor of about 200,000,000 man-hours 
a year or about 100,000 men a year.” 
He also finds: “On the run from New 
York to Washington passenger engi- 
neers are limited to ten days a month 
and firemen to nine days. During the 
rest of the month they are idle. Three 
times the number of men must be em- 
ployed. What a waste of manpower in 
a war crisis!” 

[Here follow other illustrations of 
“featherbedding” by Elisha M. Fried- 
man, as well as President Geo. P. Mc- 
Near, Jr., of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, whose road was 
taken over by the Government because 
he refused to install featherbed rules. ] 

The many millions of thrifty, self- 
denying citizens, men and women, 
whose savings made possible the de- 
velopment of America into the fore- 
most industrial nation in the world— 
and thus made possible the victorious 
role we are now playing in preserving 
liberty, civilization—look to their 
legislators to enact laws calculated to 
safeguard and perpetuate our un- 
matched economic system, our cher- 
ished American way of life. 

An expression of your views is re- 
spectfully requested, will be deeply 
appreciated. 


Tax Credit on Utility 
Dividends Explained 


The League’s letter to Congress re- 
garding taxation matters contained the 
following statement: “You have wisely 
allowed owners of preferred shares of 
public utility companies a credit of 
100% against surtax on dividends.” 
Several members have asked whether 
they can “deduct such dividends from 
surtaxes.” 

No. Here is the explanation: 

“This credit is allowable directly to 
the public utility company paying the 
preferred dividends, and reduces to 
such extent the Federal taxes that such 
corporations would pay. Indirectly, 
stockholders are benefited to the ex- 
tent of the increased net earnings re- 
sulting to the public utility company. 
. .. This credit is provided for in Sec- 
tion 26, subdivision (h), of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code.” 














BETTER TYPE OF STOCKS 
TO LEAD 


COMING MARKET ADVANCE 


H. M. Gartley Names Stocks About to 
Enjoy Public Favor—Others to Follow 








Emphasizes Need for Alertness 
to the Changing Character of 
Market as the Stage Is Set for 
a New Type of Leadership 


The appreciation-minded investor is now 
wisely looking for new types of stocks 
so that he may MAKE THE MOST OF THE 
COMING RISE. He knows that many 
former favorites in the low-priced group 
have risen to levels completely out of 
that category. He knows, also, that a 
number of other popular stocks have ex- 
hausted their immediate possibilities. 
That is why he is combing the market 
carefully in order to uncover those stocks 
which are still cheap. 


How are YOU going about the selection of 
stocks for the coming advance? Remember — 


Patience and a Rising Market Are No 
Open Sesame! 


True, you have every right to expect better- 
than-average results from your capital today. 
But you must be informed and alert—you can- 
not expect mere patience and a rising market 
to take the place of initiative and judgment of 
relative values. 


How to Avoid the Bugbear of Slow Moving 
Stocks 


li you want to avoid or get out of slow moving 
stocks that tie up your trading capital as 
the bull market carries others up, put yourself 
squarely across this stream of down-to-the- 
minute market information. Subscribe now to 
the Gartley FORECAST. 


These Advantages Yours Through Gartiey 
Week-By-Week Guidance 


More than 10,000 investors have availed them- 
selves of Gartley’s investment and trading serv- 
ice. Now, with the naming of 5 better type 
stocks about to enjoy public favor in the cur- 
rent issue of the GARTLEY FORECAST and 
the coming serial publication of others, your sub- 
scription begins at a time particularly calculated 
to give you the advantages of good selection— 
so vital when a substantial advance is antici- 
pated. The stocks most likely to rebound faster 
than the market are named as an integral part 
of this Service, as are those most’ favorably 
situated in the present economy and for longer 
term post-war holding. Logical, reasoned advice 
on TIMING purchases and sales (Ask any 
Gartley client of your acquaintance as to its 
reliability) is an important additional advantage. 


DO YOU OWN ANY OF THESE STOCKS? 


Below are 19 of the 88 stocks most favored by investors 
and speculators during 1942. Perhaps you own several 
of them. Now, with the character of the market chang- 
ing, the time has come for a check-up. By accepting the 
offer described below you may have Mr. Gartley’s current 
recommendation as to buying, holding or selling each and 
every one of the 88. 


Amer. & For. Power Northern Pacific 


Aviation Corp. Paramount 
Columbia Gas & El Radio Corp. of A 
Continental Motors Southern Pacific 


Curtis Publishing 


Curtiss-Wright Standard Brands 
Elee. Bond & Share United Gas Improve 
Erie etfs. U.S. Steel 


inter. Tel. & Tel. 


Warner Bros. 
New York Central 








ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL OFFER NOW 
7 weeks’ Forecast Service, including the numbers in 
which appear the attractive stocks selected by 
Mr. Gartley pius our specific ‘BUY’, ‘SELL’ or ‘HOLD’ 
recommendation on each of the 88 stocks listed herein, 
PLUS the THREE widely discussed reports on 
Low-Priced stocks capable of substantial advance- $ 3 
ment and earnings growth...................... 


WEEKLY FORECAST SERVICE: 6 MONTHS, $25: 
ONE YEAR, $45. TELEGRAPHIC TRADING SERY 
ICE: 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL, $60. Portfolio Management: 
Minimum fee. $500. 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76-B William St., New York, N. Y. 
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CoNnceEDING that the market still may work higher while the going is good. would 
look at it this way: It is unlikely to have any runaway rise, but there is room 
for a jolting decline. That calls for caution. 

Unfavorable indications include new highs in the averages and in pivotal 
stocks without convincing “follow-through,” buying climaxes in some low-priced 
favorites, and tendency for total volume to fall off. When a market loses volume 
after the persistent rise this one has had, it may later lose altitude as well. A 
large volume of buying was what put it up, and also is what’s needed to keep it up. 

It’s a time for traders to garner profits. But investors with courage to sit 
through any possible intermediate reaction should do so in confidence that an 
Autumn rise after probable Summer hesitancy and reaction should amply 


reward them. 


—J.G. Don_ey. 





John A. Coleman, vice-chairman of 
the board of governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange since 1941, has 
been elected chairman. Raymond 
Sprague, of Raymond Sprague & Co., 
has been elected vice-chairman. 

Charles T. Fisher, president of 
Fisher & Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Detroit Edison Co. 

Frederick R. Lack has been elected 
a vice-president of Western Electric Co. 

William F. Rohlffs and Dudley Dow- 
ell have been elected vice-presidents of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 

J. B. Tytus has been elected vice- 
president in charge of technical devel- 
opment, and F. E. Vigor vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing and min- 
ing operations, of American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

John H. Hinman has been elected 
president of International Paper Co., 
succeeding Richard J. Cullen, who be- 
comes chairman. 

J. F. Metten has been elected chair- 


man and chief executive officer of New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. 

William J. Williams and P. H. Lit- 
tlefield have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

E. J. Forio, of Atlanta, and H. B. 
Nicholson, of New York, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Coca- 
Cola Co. 

F. J. Healy has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

J. Charles Galbreath has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Plomb Tool Co. 

Edward Hall Bell has been appoint- 
ed vice-president in charge of West 
Coast operations of the American 
Can Co. 

D. W. Walsh has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the tire division 
of United States Rubber Co. 

Hanford Main has been elected pres- 
ident of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., suc- 
ceeding Bert L. Hupp, wo hecomes 


chairman. 
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travelers checks and foreign remit- 
tances. (It is not an express company.) 











This business will be greatly benefited 
when the war ends. I believe that in 
— time the stock may double its present 
“il By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN price. It is traded “over-the-counter,” 
around $21. Dividend, 75¢. 
| , : , ; EasTERN Air LINES AND PaN-AMER- 
140 HE Bible cites “seven fat years properties again become earners. In 
” he age IcAN ArtRWaAys. The enormous future 
and seven lean years.” The an- my opinion this is one of the most o teae , . 
: 1 aiid , : : potentialities of the air transport in- 
130 cient people recognized business _attractive stocks in the low-priced field. 
: ; dustry have already been reflected by 
cycles. One of the reasons for alternat- | Book value, excluding foreign sub- : 
: : : : sai . : these stocks. Both have had substan- 
120) § ing periods of good and bad times is __sidiaries, is $20. Gross business is very . . : 
: ih ‘ vs , tial recoveries. If any decided set-backs 
simply this: large, financial condition strong. Cur- . : : 
a occur, I believe long-pull investors 
no When the people prosper for a pro- rent dividend, 50¢ annually. einlinns 
longed period, many of them accumu- AMEREX was recommended here at Ad [ Pe 1 of thi F 
° . . e vance reiease by air mail o is regucar 
ractically everything they need half i e. f , 
40 late p o i. o g td ate its present price. It ae the article will be sent to interested readers ¢ 
and their purchases become limited. American Express Co., which sells on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
od We saw this in 1928, near the crest of 
the recovery which started in 1921. ae a: ee 
mi Then new automobiles, extra clothing, THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY | 
a * SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1942 
etc., were in the hands of many of — The annual report of the President and Directors covering operations of the Company for | 
ld people. Large buildings were being the year 1942 is being mailed to its stockholders. 
| RESULTS OF OPERATIONS } 
om erected although there was a large The audited income account of the Company for the year 1942, as compared with 1941, is 
amount of vacant space. | summarized as follows: 
‘ | J : Increase | 
sal Any trained observer could see that | Year 1942 Year 1941 Over 1941 
~~ the boom was in its last stage. | Railway operating revenues...............-. $306,254,193.49 $227,503,021.56 $78,751,171.93 
oe The reverse of that situation exists Railway operating expenses................. 204,241,198.76 160,918,417.51 43,322,781.25 
me , : : : 2 
’ Net railway operating revenue.......... $102,012,994.73 $ 66,584,604.05 $35,428,390.68 
A. | today. Everybody knows that the post | Railway tax accruals (including Federal income) — 25,054,012.87_ 15,780,105.71  9,273,907.16 | 
up ie parted wit being veneustraction Rail ting i $ 76,958,981.86 $ 50,804,498.34 $26,154,483.52 | 
H = ailway operating income............... 76,958, id $ 50, ,498.3 26, i 52 
sie of great magnitude. Throughout the | Equipment and joint facility rents—Net Debit 7,400,263.88 4,507,373.81  2,892,890.07 
jan world goods of all kinds will be need- Net railway operating income.......... $ 69,558,717.98 $ 46,297,124.53 $23,261.593.45 
, ed. For example, it will take years for I  eieahine we ween haa 8,670,683.14 8,306,748.01 363,935.13 
y ae op ee Bg ar mee — 
pt) the automobile industry to supply the _ Total income ....... e'0:60'0 eee ececeeeses $ 78,229,401.12 $ 54,603,872.54 $23,625,528.58 | 
EY. . | Miscellaneous deductions from income....... 1,685,984.95 2,004,180.92 D 218,195.97 
accumulated world demand. a - 
a I ‘ b li f h ® h ld Income available for fixed and other charges $ 76,543,416.17 $ 52,599,691.62 $23,943,724.55 

t is my bee that investors shou | Fixed interest and other charges............ 19,863,257.08 20,141,033.67 D 277,776.59 

cer rng eye 0 and a an -_ Income available for other purposes...... $ 56,680,159.09 $ 32,458,657.95 $24,221,501.14 
ods—wnhic expec ther interest charges contingent only as to 

. * at Se an te — ee gS ee Oe cee 11,356,562.50 11,366,775.00 D 10,212.50 
time to time. Even though volume of ieee means | ese mais 

: e ° ° y. i NNT. Sec ceees a eee es wee $ 45,323,596.5 F »882.95 $24,231,713. 

business for some industries will de- pnenniramms ee | 
: ° ° (D) Denotes decrease. A fs . 7 3 : } 
lew cline when the war Is over, many price his summary does not give effect to an appropriation for capital fund which is deductible 
° ‘ + ° from “Income available for other purposes” and before contingent interest charges; to the ap- | 
controls will be eliminated and indus- propriation from net income for sinking fund; nor to certain adjustments to conform to the | 
Lie try will again be able to control the provisions of the Modification Plan of August 15, 1938, all of which are dealt with fully in the | 
P annual report. 
. M4 3 * > * ~ * * 
esi- price of its own products. There was a net decrease of $11,572,108.85 in outstanding interest bearing obligations made 
ne . | during the year, including $3,000,000 of Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co. General 
. ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS | Mortgage 5% Bonds which matured June J 1942, | “ sy 
B. , , | The recorded investment of the Company in property used in transportation service as of 
een On previous occasions, I have rec- | December 31, 1942, is $1,005,867,783.46 against which depreciation has accrued in the amount 
° of $118,647,600.50, leaving the net recorded value $887,220,182.96. 
ca- § ommended the following stocks at very RARE A 
much lower prices I believe these Through the medium of a content sale semanas nye Pom fe se Diesel os 
. freight locomotives were acquired and placed in service during 1942 and there were also ac- 
ice- stocks will be greatly aided by peace quired and placed in service 687 new steel oa —. To accommodate increased traffic 
50 caboose cars were constructed at Company shops. Four locomotives, two passenger-train cars, 
j 1 i | 81 freight-train cars, and some work equipment were rebuilt and modernized at Company shops. 
of ~ I wa them still attractive for at ee the same period 28 veg re sate two nt Sy “ni —_ wl tan gg cars and some 
ong- f miscellaneous equipment were retired from service because of obsolescence or other causes. 

-pu investments In March, 1942, the Company placed orders for early delivery of 1,000 box cars and 1,000 
ect- ATLANTIC REFINING should greatly hopper cars, each of 50 tons capacity, but because of restrictions emanating trom the War 
Co benefit from an easing of the oil situa Production Board this ee —_ not allotted to nae Company; however, on af directive 

. . recently issued by that Board, the Company is permitted to acquire 525 composite hopper cars 
int. ; . 2. 4 which are expected to be received some time in 1943 
- tion in the East. This Is a strong com- ‘ The Directors wl the vy | —— “+ acquisition - three multiple-unit Bae oo 
j ; reight locomotives and twenty-five Diesel switching locomotives, and it is now anticipated that, 
est pany with good ay record and pursuant to orders placed with manufacturers, a number of these units will be delivered during 
can an excellent financial statement. Book 1943. Recently, orders were placéd for twenty heavy freight locomotives which have been 
. scheduled for delivery during the closing months of this year. 
value, $66. Earnings last year were Ten Diesel switching locomotives were ordered last year for service within the Chicago 
$] 85 e P switching area, six of which were delivered in 1942 and four in the early months of this year, 
en- -O0, compared with $5.01 in 194]. and the acquisition of nine similar locomotives, for service in the Staten Island area of New 
ion § On December 31 last, current assets York: City, bas been authorized. =, 
9 * * ~~ * * 
; oa- Railway tax accruals, an uncontrollable item of expense, for the year 1942 aggregated 
ae $68,000,000 against current lia $25,054,012.87, an increase over 1941 of $9,273,907.16, or 58.77%, of which $18,065,239.16 is 
res- bilities of $15.000.000. for Federal income, pay roll and capital stock taxes, and the remainder, or $6,988,773.71, for 
\ state and local taxes. Taxes for the year absorbed 24.56 cents out of each dollar of net 
suc- Socony Vacuum, one of the largest operating revenue and were equivalent to $4.00 and $8.85 per share respectively on Company’s 

: ° ° ° preferred and common stock outstanding, on which no dividends were paid and, together with 

mes units in the petroleum industry, will miscellaneous tax accruals, were equivalent to $463.51 per employee. = ween: fee 
be greatly helped when its foreign EE Ee EE, Fe 
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ON THE BUSINESS 


OF 


F war should sweep our commerce 
from the seas, another generation 
will restore it. If war exhausts our 
treasury, future industry will replenish 
it. If war desiccate and lay waste our 
fields, under new cultivation they will 
grow green again and ripen to future 
harvest. If the walls of yonder Capitol 
should fall and its decorations be cov- 
ered by the dust of battle, all these 
can be rebuilt. But who shall recon- 
struct the fabric of a demolished gov- 
ernment; who shall dwell in the well- 
proportioned columns of constitution- 
al liberty; who shall frame together 
the skillful architecture which unites 
sovereignty with state’s rights, indi- 
vidual security with prosperity? 
—DanteL WessTER (100 years ago). 


The prosperity of a bank depends 
upon the money the people put into it 
and not the money they draw out of 
it. The prosperity of a city or a coun- 
try depends upon the life its citizens 
put into it and not the living they get 
out of it. —Wws. J. H. Boercker. 


Logical consequences are the scare- 
crows of fools and the beacons of wise 
men. —HUuUXLEY. 


Let us show, not merely in great 
crises, but in every day affairs of life, 
qualities of practical intelligence, of 
hardihood and endurance, and above 
all, the power of devotion to a lofty 
ideal. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to life 
beyond life. 


The average man takes life as a trou- 
ble. He is in a chronic state of irrita- 
tion at the whole performance. He 
does not learn to differentiate between 
troubles and difficulties, usually, until 
some real trouble bowls him over. He 
fusses about pin-pricks until a mule 
kicks him. Then he learns the differ- 
ence. —HEeErBerT N. Casson. 
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—MILTON. | 


LIFE 


The man who insists upon seeing 
with perfect clearness before he de- 
cides, never decides. Accept life, and 
you cannot accept regret. .—AMIEL. 


Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak 
to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse, that throws 
its rider. 
—FRANCIS QUARLES. 


If I have done the public any ser- 
vice, it is due to patient thought. 
—Sir Isaac NeEwrTon. 


They who give have all things; they 
who withhold have nothing. 
—Hinpu PROVERB. 


A little experience often upsets a lot 
of theory. —CADMAN. 


Who ne'er has suffered, he has lived 
but half, 

Who never failed, he never strove or 
sought, 

Who never wept is stranger to a laugh, 

And he who never doubted never 
thought. 


—J. B. Goope. 


Civilization has always been re- 
deemed by those who believed in the 
impossible. —Harry W. ALEXANDER. 


Nothing is ever lost by courtesy. It 
is the cheapest of the pleasures; costs 
nothing and conveys much. It pleases 
him who gives and him who receives, 
and thus, like mercy, is twice blessed. 

—Erastus WIMAN. 





A TEXT 


Prove all things; hold that 
which is good. 
—TI THESSALONIANS 5:21. 


Sent in by E. J. Jilden, Colum- 
bus, Neb. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Here in our land, and in other lands, 
many have been drifting toward a re. 
ligion which says much about rights 
but little about duties; a religion 
which thinks only about humanity and 
little about God; which lays great 
stress on service but little stress op 
faith; which puts all the emphasis on 
man and his power and very little on 
God and His power. 

—BisHop WIiLiiaM T. Manning, 


Good manners and soft words have 
brought many a difficult thing to pass, 
—JouHN VANBRUGH. 


He who believes in nothing is less 
remote from the truth than he who be. 
lieves in what is wrong. 

—THOoMAS JEFFERSON, 


We have no more right to consume 
happiness without producing it, than 
to consume wealth without producing 
it. —GEeorCE BERNARD SHavW. 


Optimism, unaccompanied by _per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —Jos Hences. 


The anchors of life are always held 
by invisible forces. The support of the 
universe rests in things which are in- 
tangible and imponderable. 

—JosepuH R. Sizoo, D.D. 


When I have to stop being human 
with my employees I will give up busi- 
ness. —Leo L. PoLak. 


Every man takes care that his 
“neighbor” does not “cheat” him. But 
a day comes when he begins to care 
that he does not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. 

—Ra.pH Wapo Emersov. 


The man that dares traduce, be 
cause he can with safety to himself, 
is not a man. —Cowpenr. 


The weakest among us has a gift. 
however seemingly trivial, which is 
peculiar to him and which worthily 
used will be a gift also to his race. 

—RuskIN. 


Get the facts, or the facts will get 
you. And when you get ’em, get ’em 
right, or they will get you wrong. 

—Car Ton P. FuLLer. 


@ 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 
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OUT OF THESE FLOCS MAY COME 
THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 


These white crumbs or “flocs” look very unimportant in 


themselves . . . but on them may depend the future of the 
world. They are one of the first stages in the production of 
synthetic rubber, the most vital material being produced 
in America today. 


Naturally, you are interested in synthetic rubber. But 
synthetic rubber is only incidental. What is really impor- 
tant is what happens to synthetic rubber after it is actually 
produced. It is chemistry that makes rubber fit to use, suits 
it to the task at hand. 


United States Rubber Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of rubber chemicals in the world. We have worked 
with rubber, improved it and broadened its uses for 100 
years. Today, all this tremendous fund of knowledge of the 
chemistry of rubber is being drawn upon to improve syn- 
thetic rubber, perfect it for the jobs it must do for the 
Armed Forces and war industry. 


The chemistry of rubber is what determines the final 
compounding and processing of the flocs of synthetic rub- 
ber you see here, They may eventually go into bullet-seal- 
ing hose, air ducts, or any one of a score of other parts used 


in the plane that will blast the last Nip carrier off the sea. 
They may be made into a tire that will rumble down 
bomb-battered Unter den Linden. They may go into some 
essential equipment like a conveyor belt that will keep 
America’s war production line moving at top speed. They 
might very easily determine the entire course of the war, 
and thereby the future of the world. 

Synthetic rubber, its production, compounding and ap- 
plication to war and industrial uses, is too big a story to 
present adequately here. There are five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber. Each of them has distinct prop- 
erties and characteristics. Not a single one is ideal for all 
purposes. 

Deciding which synthetic rubber to select and use for a 
particular task is an equally big story, a decision that re- 
quires expert knowledge and broad range experience, 

We have told the story of the five basic commercial types 
of synthetic rubber, our more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in working with them, and our twelve years of using 

synthetic rubber commercially i in an interesting, informa- 
tive booklet for business executives, Please ask 
for your copy on your regular business letterhead. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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EFORE you simply take it 

for granted that you're get- 
ting all the smoking pleasure 
there is in a cigarette— 

Before you take anyone else’s word 
for a cigarette’s mildness, its free- 
dom from irritation, or its flavor— 

Try Camels. Put them to the 
“T-ZONE” test (below, right). Let 
your own taste and throat tell you 
why Camels are such a favorite in the 
services and with millions at home. 


CAMELS SUIT ME BETTER 
ALL WAYS. THEY'RE 
EASY ON MY THROAT_ 
AND A REAL TREAT TO 

MY TASTE 


THE AIRPLANE PART that 
Jeanne Flaherty (right) turns 
out is one of the vital parts of a 
bomber. Jeanne’s cigarette? 
“Camels! They’realways smooth, 
extra mild, and they never go 
flat on my taste,”she says. 


They know their engines... their 
machine guns—these men in the 
Air Force ground crews have 

what it takes “to- keep ‘em flying” 


SURE | SMOKE 
CAMELS. THEY'VE GOT 
WHAT | WANT 
MILDNESS AND PLENTY 
OF FLAVOR 


HIS NAME can’t be revealed, but 
you may remember him—the young 
mechanic who could always get 
your car started, somehow. He still 
smokes Camels (they’re the favorite 
in all the services) ...only now he’s 
grooming B-17E’s. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Lirst in the Service 





With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on 
sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


The “T Zone” 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The”T-ZONE”—TasteandThroat _ 

—is the proving ground for ciga- 

rettes. Only your taste and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you ... and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and throat 
are absolutely individual to you. Based on the 
experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





